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ABSTRACT 

This report is a summary of the findings of the Penn 
Women^s studies Planners Summer Project of 1972. It is a descriptive 
analysis of the information obtained from responses to a 
questionnaire that soUcited the cooperation of a nation%d.de sample 
of scholars in the gathering of data on the status of women's studies 
in general and within specific disciplines, their opinions on., the 
need for women's studies programs, and the structural forms such 
programs should take. .Host of the respondents set forth arguments in 
favor of a women's studies program. .The major arguments for such a 
course of action were: the neglect of such studies in the past by 
ejtxsting disciplines and the .need to fill the resulting gaps in 
knowledge and correct inaccurate and stereotyped images of women 
through teaching and new research .in .women's studies. -^Most of the 
respondents had some experience .with women's studies: 43 had 
organized or in some other way participated in -a women's studies 
program, and 87 had taught courses on women within their disciplines. 
(Author/HS) 
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PRECIS AND CCNCLUSICNS 



In April 1972 Penn Women's Studies Planners (PWSP") 
submitted a "Proposal for a Department of Women's Studies at 
the University of Pennsylvania" to President Meyerson At 
that time, he requested a more thorough investigation of 
women's studies in the academic community. PWSP came to see 
,-on^ ^fu*^" excellent opportunity to learn from the exper- 

i!^^ -"I y^^^ ?^ ^ mechanism (through which) to ex- 

pand the intellectual rat:ionale of the original proposal. With 
these objectives in mind, PWSP designed a three-par? project 
for this investigation (see Appendix A) . Part 1 involved the 
vlll^ii "'«^'-^"g'«"'^ analysis of a questionnaire (Appendix B) . 
Part II was seen as a review of the literature on women's 
studies projects already in existence and consultations with 
acknowledged scholars in a variety of disciplines who sp^cial- 
of a y,-n«rf ^ studies. Part III was seen as the development 
D^n^T-fi f« '^f^^r"* !P«?^fyi"g the design of a women's studies 
program for implementation at the University/of Pennsylvania 
which could serve as a prototype for the devkopmln? of such" 
programs at other colleg,es and universities/ Due to restric- 
tions of time and money, the PWSF Summer Project of 1972 com- 
pleted only Part I of the overall project. The present re 
port IS the analysis. of the responses to the Questionnaire a'nd 
what follows IS a brief summary of those responses. 

« • J This report is drawn from 182 responses which we had 
received by the report cut-off date of August IS, 1972 Thf 
respondents, who were selected on the basis of their i^t^rJst 
in women's studies or academic reform, represent a variltvnf 
s^Sr^sSl^A^^ln^S ^" i^'^olllll 

ip«n^^f ^'^^^ involved in women 's studies program^ The ^ 
results are summarized below. Each underlined section hPnHin. 

^m'hrn' """" °f =on"'n to those who ^ 

will be preparing the final document. 
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Reasons for Establis hing a Women's Studies PT-n p;r 

Most of our respondents believed that women's studies 



programs are vitally needed for many reasons, the most promin- 
ent of which is the past neglect of the study of women within 
the established academic disciplines. Other reasons cited as 
especially pertinent were: (1) the elimination of female 
stereotypes from course content and the correction of inac- 
curate information about women in courses; (2) the beneficial 
effects on both students and faculty of the interdisciplinary 
focus of many women's studies Programs; (3) the role of such 
interdisciplinary cooperation in generating further research 
concerning women; (4) the potential of women's studies for 
raising the vocational aspirations of students; (5) the use- 
fulness of undergraduate work in women's studies as prepara- 
tion for graduate study in the respondent's discipline; and 
(6) the need to strengthen the position of women in the univer- 
sity. Few reasons were cited as arguments against a women's 
studies program and some focused on similar issues concerning 
past neglect and inaccuracy of information concerning women, 
vocational aspirations and the neid to provide an intellectual- 
ly stimulating atmosphere in which students and faculty could 
work. Both groups, those for and against women's studies pro- 
grams, agreed that their ultimate goal is the incorporation of 
material on women into the subject matter of the existing 
academic disciplines and that women need encouragement to pur- 
sue their full potential. They differ in their ideas of how 
best to achieve these goals. Those who have argued against 
the establishment of women's studies programs believe that 
the incorporation of this material on wdmen* into the disci- 
plines should take place now. Those favoring the establishment 
of a women's studies program state that existing disciplines 
are reluctant to include the study of women in their existing 
courses, and they believe that women's studies programs are 
necessary to remedy past neglect of the study of women in the 
shortest time. They also stated that women's studies programs 
would give women an area of prestige and control in the uni- 
versity which would give further legitimation to the study of 
women. 



Programs and Courses: Past Experiences 

We learned that programs and courses in women's 
studies have been mushrooming in this country as a result of 
studert and societal interest in the subject. Many of our 
respondents had taken part in such programs or taught courses 
relating to women in their disciplines. Most of the respondents 
noted the strengths and weaknesses of these efforts. On the 
whole, they hnd found their experiences intellectually fulfill- 
ing and stimulating. Many had developed new research interests 
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as a result of their women's studies courses. They also be 
h«rKL*^r student response to the programs and/or courses 
had been favorable using both classroom enthusiasm and a high 
quality of written academic work as indices. Some problems 
they had encountered were: (1) the difficulty of having too 

tween H-^r'^^ " ^^""^ ' lack of coordination be- 

tween different courses at the same institution; and (3) the 
failure to arrive at a consistent philosophy of teaching meth- 
ods. (In some cases two or more individuals might disairer 
over teaching methods; a second group of respondents notPd no 

«honf ^r-"* "^'^ ''"^ dissatisfied or amMvalen? 

about their own methods or efforts to modify them. ) It appear 
^h. ? Vhich irany felt to be the weak|Ji was tha? of" 

the lack of administrative support for thei r pr6 gr ams 



Types of Organization 



Respondents were in disagreement over the tvne of 

n^:f^p'^'^K°" " ^""^"'^ P^g""- shoS^d assum^^ A? 

present there are two basic alternatives: (1) an interdisci 
plinary program, or (2) a separate department Some of the 
respondents favored the first alternative. They believed that 
i^n!?h^ ".k^k"*^"" ^-J^^^t^ge to the faculty member to kelp in 
tabS.hLn. discipline. They also felred tSf es- 

tablishment of a separate department micht create a "^«LnTo 
ghetto" which might be considered inferfo^ It ^^o^en's 

Others favored tL estab?Lhmen"^f ^'^d^pa^SLntl^rel^^nfthe' ' 
need for a separate administrative unit wMrh !^^„f^ 5? 

given security by .een/onjfStienfS IIkL"' """" 
to the individual iiMlJu'lon !S„l5^. "PP^Pri'te 

Section vn-K of our report pre.enBfour o.tegoriee, 
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the social sciences, the humanities, the natural sciences, and 
the professions. A thorough reading o£ this section o£ the 
report reveals that there has been an increased interest in 
the study of women in most of these areas. The social sciences 
and English Literature seem to have formed the vanguard in 
this respect, but other areas, notably law, are also devoting 
considerable attention to women. This interest is reflected 
in symposia, conferences, and journal editions. Many respond- 
ents were aware of research been conducted in their disciplines 
connected with women? and quite a few were themselves engaged 
in such research. While this is certainly cause for optimism, 
it should also be noted that our respondents were aware of a 
great need for further research relating to women. In alnvost 
every discipline it was stated that there were still some wide 
gaps in knowledge remaining. For instance, historians while 
noting the growing number of biographies of individual women, 
stated that there is still little known about the character 
of groups of women during many historical periods — especially 
lower and working class women. The most generalized need was 
that of an overall understanding of the female experience 
analyzed outside cf stereotypical constraints. Moreover, 
there was a great need for an interdisciplinary approach to 
research for a more comprehensive overview. 



Where Do We Go From Here ? 

In order to make the best use of this data for pre- 
paration of the final document, several further steps are sug- 
gested: 

(1) We should discuss vith experienced consultants in the 
field of women's studies the means of avoiding some 
of the difficulties in establishing and administer- 
ing a women's studies program which have been faced 
by some of our respondents. 

(2) We should conduct a thorough up-to-date review of all 
existing literature on the subject of women'c studies. 

(3) We should seek advice and information from persons 
whose academic disciplines were under-represented in 
our sample. 

(A) We must assess the results of a questionnaire sent 
to students on the subject of establishing a women's 
studies program at Penn. 



(5) 



We should take inventory of the talent and skills 



talents- in ?he ?ro'pol2'Jro1ra°m/'"''°"^"« ^"^^ 

(6) Time and resources must be provided fnr- ^ f , 

member and staff to"TS;rrrtino^« °^ * faculty 

the proposed final documfn? Preparation of 

draw on^he -materia? providers^ document which wou 
as the information procured ?hfo^ueh%hf°''* 
ment of points (1) through (IJ'lSe «"°'"Pl"h- 



INTRODUCTION 



This report is a summary of the findings of the Penn 
Women's Studies Planners Summer Project of 1972. It is a 
descriptive analysis of the information obtained from responses 
to a questionnaire which solicited the cooperation of a nation- 
wide sample of scholars in the gathering of data on the status 
of women's studies, in general and within specific disciplines, 
their opinions on the need for women's studies programs, and 
the structural forms such programs should take. It represents 
the combined efforts of women of varying age and academic 
status from the University of Pennsylvania who worked on the 
project from June through September. 

In this section we shall describe the history of the 
project. The following sections describe the methodology, the 
sample composition, and offer an analysis of the responses to 
the questionnaire. In this report the arguments for and against 
women's studies, the strengths and weaknesses of women's studies 
programs, and discussion of the form such programs should take 
will be treated first; responses to several other questions re- 
lating to the merits of women's studies will also be described. 
Finally, several clusters of specific disciplines will be dis- 
cussed with regard to the estate of knowledge and interest con- 
cerning women m those fields represented by the respondents. 
Suggestions for further research within each of these disci- 
plines will also be noted. 

In April of 1972, Penn Women's Studies Planners, a 
group of students and faculty at the University of Pennsylvania, 
concerned with promoting the serious academic study of women, 
submitted to President Martin Meyerson a proposal for a De- 
partment of Women's Studies at Penn. 

President Meyerson at that time requested a more 
thorough investigation of the development of women's studies 
in the American academic community which would focus primarily 
on three issues: (1) the preparation of sound arguments -- 
practical and intellectual -- for the necessity of establish- 
ing a women's studies program at our university (This prepara- 
tion, it was understood, would include a study of the data 
available on existing women's studies programs.); (2) a descrip- 
tion of the state of knowledge with regard to women within a 
variety of disciplines; and (3) rational arguments for and 
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against possible structures for such a progretn. 

Penn Women's Studies Planners submitted a proiect de- 
sign and budget which the group considered necessary to carry 
out the objectives outlined by President Meyerson. (See Ad- 
pendix A) This project was viewed as a three -pror.gtd effort. 

Part I, to be carried out during the months of 7iinp 
and July, involved the preparation, circulation? and cSding of 
a questionnaire researching the present status of women's 
studies in the United States and. within the various disciplines 

Part II allowed for the seeking of consultation with 
:f";^S^^l1t^d1e°^^" disciplines s.^T.^lL^Hl 

of a prop^fir l\Xr2lTslSl woL^n^s^^slud^jL^^^rg^a^^^^^"^ 
drawing on the results of the questionnaire responses ?he con 
lf'S^^S?^s?u3i:^?' °' °- in%^he^'^ea^°"- 

„^ Unfortunately funding was obtained in sufficient 

amount only to accomplish the preparation, distribution and 

r^i^ °J questionnaire during the months of jine' Julv 
and August. Action has been proposed to insure that ?he work" 
here begun will cc .inue into the fali and re .suit <n lul , 

a'or.«am ^?—S-hich would bl a comprehenliie Jrop'oLrS'- 
a program of women's studies at the iJniv«-r«!i «f dI^I^ 7 • 
It is hoped that this proposal will Se com^ eLd during' he""" 
academic year 1972-73. "urxng tne 

-h« regard the present report not as a final word on 
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The methodology employed reflected the eoai <! nf -k,. 
survey: (1) obtaining an input of ideas with ^hfoh ! 
struct an intellectually sound proposal for a w^ipn.*° V^l' 
curriculum at the University of Pennsylvania- (T^If ninlJ'^"" 
awareness of the state of knowledge in thelrea'of^^omen's'" 
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studies within a variety of academic disciplines; and (3) 
obtaining information on the relative merits of the various 
forms such a curriculum might assume (inteixJepartmental pro- 
gram, separate department, or some other form of program). 

It should be recalled by the reader, in considering 
the survey design and methodology, that at the time the ques- 
tionnaire was being written and distributed, it was conceived 
of as only one aspect of a total project which would culminate 
in the development of a proposal for a women's studies cur- 
riculum at Penn. Other aspects of the total project, as it 
was then understood, were: (1) consultation with scholars who 
have attained some prominence in the field of women's studies, 
. a6 (2) a thorough review of the relevant liter^ature* Unfor- 
tunately, adequate funds could be obtained only tor the dis- 
tribution and analysis of the questionnaire. Ergo, what was 
or?!ginally conceived of as one part of a three-pronged effort 
♦-o the develop a proposal, became the sole focus of our Summer 
Project, therefore, there are certain aspects of the ques- 
tionnaire which are the. direct outcome of budget limitations. 
The questionnaire was designed to give us a broad sample of the 
ideas and experiences of academicians and others wh* have had 
soirse c-ontact with women's studies. It was not designed to 
give a deep under, tanding of various disciplines , as we cx-^ 
pected to gain that knowledge from our consultants. For this 
reason, we ask that the reader keep our original concept of 
the project in mind. 



DESIGN OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

The questionnaire (Appendix B) directed itself to the 
three goals stated above. 

Question one (1) was designed to aid us in writing a 
proposal for a women's studies program at Penn. However, in 
order to give depth to our information and to prevent an af- 
firmative bias to the answers obtained, we. also asked the re- 
spondents to offer reasons against a womcri's studies program* 
As our later analysis will indicate, the answers obtained on 
this question were extremely helpful in setting forth the major 
points of contention and in giving us an awareness of the 
possible objections to a women's studies program which must 
be considered. 

Questions four (4), ten (10), eleven (11), twelve (12), 
thirteen (13), and fourteen (14) were also related to this issue 
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of the "pros" and "cons" of a women's studies program In a 
sense, they anticipated some of the issues raised by the re 
sponses to question one. Question ten is very similar to ques- 
tion one except that it is a forced respoTise question i e 
the respondent must give one positive response in favor of a 
women s studies program. In this way we hoped to see which of 
the positive reasons for the establishment of women's studies 
were more prevalent among the scholars who are concerned with 
this area of academic life. i-ei ucq witn 

Question thirteen dealt with the effects of women's 
studies courses on student vocational aspirations an issue 
which as It turned out. was spontaneously raised 'by several 
of our respondents m answer to question one We felt thl? fh,- = 
aspect of the effects of women's\tudies wal'so Lpo^'aS thaS 
spondees "Pi""'^^ °f of our re- 

^ ^ Similarly, we were aware that many people who are no 
^.fflr. 1° ?;nstitution of a women's studies Drogram might^" 
riitn " k" "''J^^*^"" the argument that women students who have 
taken such courses will ba at a disadvantage in applyinc for 
graduate training. To learn whether this is, in fac? f valid 
argument, we used question twelve to tap the opinions 'of Itr 
sons m many academic disciplines about the val^^ of sSch 
resplctiJrfi:^d'r'^ '-'^ *° P"""^ gradua1rw°or\^i?their 

studies p^o^grjmr^y^^^ 

also ^o,.iror.iirof%r,^^^^^^^^^^ 

ly world which have immediatf relevSnce to women. 



ure raif 



issues 



^-^^ attempted to ascertain what is 
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we hope that we will be better able to anticipate organiza- 
tional difficulties and to design a proposal for the University 
of Pennsylvania which will avoid some of the problems which 
have been encountered by other institutions. 

Faculty-student cooperation has characterized Penn 
Women*s Studies Planners, and it is hoped that this vital as- 
pect of our group will infuse the program we seek to establish. 
We are aware, however, that other universities have come to 
the threshold of viable programs only to have them disrupted 
by faculty-student splits. One cause for such tensions is an 
expressed feeling of alienation on the part of undergraduates. 
For example, they feel they are excluded from an active part 
in scholarly research. Question nine (9) attempted to find 
if there might be grounds for this feeling. Involvement of 
students in research is one way of incorporating into everyday 
university life the principle of equality voiced by many pro- 
ponents of women*s studies. Thus, the answer to this question 
provided us with a rough measure of faculty-student cooperation. 

Question sixteen (16) is a "harmless" question design- 
ed to locate other possible respondents and consultants for 
the Fall Project, although some of our respondents viewed it 
with suspicion, fearing that we were encouraging a "star" 
system within the area of women's studies. When the subject 
did supply us with the name of an emerging scholar, we sent a 
questionnaire to the person named. This "snowball" effect 
has yielded us a broader sample than would have been obtained 
from our original lists alone and assures us of a continuing 
supply of fresh data well into the early fall. 



SELECTION OF THE SAMPLE 



The selection of the sample was governed by the pri- 
mary aim of the project, i.e., to obtain input of ideas and 
opinions concerning women's studies. We were not interested 
in a quantitative analysis of opinions. Our goal was to exam- 
ine and discuss the issues which have assumed importance for 
those who have been working in the area of women's studies. We 
needed to know how the various disciplines were currently ad- 
dressing themselves to the study of women. We wanted to know 
what strengths and weaknesses of women's studies programs had 
been observed by the participants. Therefore, we ^asked the 
sample to tell us their experiences. We did not, for example, 
provide a pre-coded check list of strengths and weaknesses 
which we anticipated they migh^ encounter and have them mark 
off those they had encounterec! . To have done so would have 
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^i^fn^M^^^ ^^"P^^. ^"'^ litnited our findings to hypothetical 
orHnf^^? "'^ weaknesses generated by our own theoretical 

:bi:"?o1:arn .SL^^o^JTrol^-^e-^Sn^s-^J^t^ "K^^ 
us^.any^.ore such strengths and we^^L^s^rs^^harwe^'^o^uJd"^!^^ 

we selected our sample from the attendance 

conferences: (1) Women and Education rF.^fnl^^^"''^"^. 
a symposium sponsoTirTrtT .e Uni^ersitv tA ""' ■sburgr^nrth"- ' 
■Modern Language Association (MLA) Coir axon on ^K-^ ! 

'w^m"e"^r ,^fr^;^)^o?o°tSe1 T^^^^" ^"^sr??: °^ 

tionnaires were a?so Ln^ to ™n. f'^"?^*^'?"^! "form. Ques- 
ed in Female studils HI (^ow ?nl^ f k?"^ instructors list- 
to pa rucxpants ^^.d^U f^y^,^^^^^^^^^^ 

tributed/ofwhichMp^^fre^^^^^ 900 questionnaires were dis- 
of Augusi 15, 1972. "turned by our report deadline 

stamped e^J^l^p^lo^f urt'hir Tnloura^T""' ' self -addressed 
were returned because the person con?H "T"f«- Thirty-five 
addresses which we wire su^pHeS As o?°thit ^"•t-^'^ 
tionnaires continue to com^ in and wp LL- ? ''"^^"g. the ques- 
ber. when vacationing acaSlmLians return to'^he'r^H^.^^/^P*^"" 
lowing the summer recess f82 additional reciev^'d^VllA^)?'" 

tionnaire'whL'S'warmaiLd\^^1^?:^u!r"This*° ' .^^"^^"^ 
was an attempt to examine undergraduate'«n?^ questionnaire 
opinions on some of the more imSn^^^n^ • graduate student 
those involved in Pro^JosiSg^a^r^^ff sL^^^e%^ llollT'''^ 

to offer SisSriiVfeer?iicho?arsthV^ ^'""'t 
perts on women within their discioffno^ acknowledged ex- 

asking their help. These letters Pvnfi-''%'^^fP^*=^«d letters 
project. A copy of the queslL%^%^e^^ia%^":JcL^%i:^;^a%^hl"^ 
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person was not specifically asked to fill out the questionnaire, 
but rather to address herself (himself) to the issues raised 
by the questions in a typewritten response. We have received 
helpful and what must have been timc-consumi.ng responses from 
a few of these people. They represent our major untapped re- 
source. If our Fall Project is adequately funded, we can seek 
their active participation in the development of our final 
document. 

We set the cut-off date for our report to allow our- 
selves adequate time to analyze the data received to date* How- 
ever, we ,do not consider this the cut-off time for the project 
itself. A fluidity and continuity of efforts, aimed at the 
institution of a women's studies program at Penn, is essential 
if our Proposal is to have intellectual coherence and organi-- 
zationc^l practicality. All questionnaires returned from this 
point on will receive our full attention and will be coded and 
filed with the others. This report is merely one milestone, 
a time to assess the response to date, and to put down in some 
structured and informative manner v?hat we have learned from 
our respondents. We stress "chat this report should be viewed 
not as a final document, but as an interim communication which 
will be informative to those who have sponsored and encouraged 
our efforts and a useful tool for those who will carry on the 
task of preparing a thoughtful and practical plan for a women's 
studies program at the University of. Pennsylvania. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLE 



As of August 15, 1972, questionnaires from 182 re- 
spondents had been returned. The respondents represent a large 
number of institutions and academic disciplines. Appendix C 
indicates the number of institutions which are represented in 
our sample and their geographical location. The scholars repre- 
sent a wide geographic distribution. The sample reflects the 
concentration of institutions, of higher learning on the north- 
eastern seaboard and in .California. It should be noted that 
despite this clustering effect, the central, midwestcrn, and 
southern parts of the nation, as well as a few provinces of 
Canada, are represented in the sample. 

The respondents represent a variety of disciplines. 
Appendix C illustrates the fields of study in which our re- 
spondents specialize, and indic^ates the number of persons within 
each of these fields. The extremely helpful information these 
people gave on the status of knowledge and interest in women's 
studies within their respective disciplines was one of the most 



rewarding outcomes of the Summer Project The fact that 
people from so many areas of study did cooperate with us allow- 
ed us to gain a much better impression of what activities are 
to'is^hir ''i^hi" *he various disciplines and al srJndic^ted 
to us those areas where further research on women, is needed. 

PK n t respondents hold a variety of degrees, although 

l.-^kJ predominate. The educational attainments 

as indicated by degrees, are shown in Appendix C. ^"'^"'^s. 

Within the hierarchy of the university or college 
structure, our respondents ran the gamut from President to 
graduate student. The figures do indicate ?hat miny of Sem 

''ho hold teaching positions wi?hin 
their respective, universities. Several of our sample however 
fand^cLff T^""^- ^^^^^ occupations include, among others' 
otiiliT '"^"^r^'.^^P^""'^"*^! psychologist, labor bureau ' 
di-fi^^K i- ""^ *° ^ corporation, writer, and editor The 

ti«Hyi-^^?"K?^ our respondents who are academicians in the 
traditional hierarchy is shown in Appendix C 



Ived 



cn«nH«„- • "^S^* ^^"^ ^^^'^ expected, most of our re- 

spondents are women we did receive some vc^y helpful response 
from men: women (16o),.men (20), and unknoJ (2) '^^^""^^ 

to ipnr-n We have mentioned that one of our main objectives was 
to learn, through the information offered by those who have 
had experiences with women '^i studies, what the b"efi?s and oi 
falls of such endeavors may be. We were eaffpv ^hf^^fLf ^ 



board or in California and is at the associate or assistant 
professor level of the academic hierarchy. She is interested 
in the women's movement and may be organizing a program in 
women's studies or preparing a course on women within her own 
discipline. She is also a committed and helpful person who 
takes the time, to sit down and fill out a long and rather de- 
manding questionnaire. 

While such "ideal types" are useful in focusing on 
the trends or predominant characteristics which emerge from an 
examination of our respondents, it is the tremendous variety 
of interests, experiences, and modes of expression that gives 
life and interest to this study. 



ANALYSIS OF THE RESPONSES 



Question 1. What do you think are the major arguments for or 
against programs focusing on the study of women ? 

Introduction 

Most of our respondents favor such programs. This is 
hardly surprising since, as we have indicated, the sample was 
selected because of their attendance at gatherings which took 
place to discuss issues related to women; therefore, our sample 
would be expected to evince greater than average interest in 
women's studies. Also, it is possible that we received an 
earlier response from those persons more positively oriented 
to women's studies than from those who are opposed to or dis- 
interested in such studies. 

The reasons set forth for "and against establishment 
of a women's studies program are indicated by two charts. 
It should be pointed out that the totals (although not record- 
ed on the charts) exceed the number of respondents. There are 
two reasons for this: (1) many people gave more than one 
reason Cor and/or against a women's studies program, and (2) 
some of the respondents who actually favor such a move played 
•'devil's advocate" and set forth arguments that could be brought 
to bear against it. These charts should offer visual aid to 
the subsequent descriptive analysis of the reasons for and 
against the establishment of a women's studies program. The 
.frequency with which certain arguments were mentioned is not 
here considered as determinative of their importance to the 
final proposal which should be the ultimate outcome of the 
Summer and Fall Projects. At the time this proposal is being 
prepared, it will be the responsibility of those entrusted with 
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its preparation to decide the relative merits of each of these 
arguments withm the context of the University of Pennsylvania 

Reasons for a Women's Studies Program (Chart 1) 

°^ women's studies within the presently exist 
ing curriculum was cited most frequently as a reason for es- 
ff^inf women's studies programs. The fact thit those 
fields of study which should logically have included thl%t,idv 
mLnrf-iTH'^i!' ''^ '° '° g«P« in knowfedge ^hich 

pH? h n ^^^^'^^ °^ history has been neglect. 

sJltS wh?TrJn"/""i"'-'; ^'"^ ^" relegated to a oassfif* 
status, while men are depicted as actors and shaoers of hnmnn 
destiny women authors are often not given sirious considera- 
ocia La't o^and'hrr""?'- sciences. 'womajtr 

tive treaJnent Jith ^^"^ received conserva- 

tive treatnent with the wife-an&.mother role comolex wiwon 
priority and without full consideration of Ilternativf or 
supplementary roles for women in <!ocietv Th« ^ ? 
.edical disciplines. unti^Ciie" recen ?y. Hi ^oTg'ive^'de"' 

?ernl '"I'^Vaw^d ^n'?" '"^'^"^ °' sex-^^lated^Cehfilor plt- 

; ^ law. despite a very recent growth of interest in 
"women and the law," study of the legal status of w^mln ha^ 
frequently been submerged under the groad rubric of-FamS^y 

Many of our respondents remarked that, while nndpr 
Ideal circumstances women's studies should be incorporated 

materials on women into courses or to set up new course offo^ 
ings even' when the need becomes apparent ^nmo «f 

as an area or academic pursuit such r»/Mii^ ^ j Z ^^^^^^^ 
can also serve as a vantage point from which alriUcal'^^alua- 
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CHART 1 

Question 1: Reasons for Women's Studies * 

Remedies problem of neglect in areas of study (gaps of know- 
ledge in existing disciplines) 

Heightens awareness of women's position and indicates social 
historical and psychological forces which have formed it 

Increases awareness of life options and utility of women's 
talents 

Helps remedy the problem of incorrect or male-biased data 
and stereotypes 

Aids social change 

Increases self-confidence and/or improves self-image of women 
Student and societal interest 
Creates new research interest 
Increases colleague interaction 

Produces a women's area of power in the university 

Increases understanding of source of sex roles cross-culturally 

Heightens sense of human potential 

Furnishes women students with role models 



★ 

Reasons listed from m'dst often cited to least often cited. 
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tion of the treatment of women by other disciplines can be 
carried out, and a method by vhich past and present research 
on the subject of women can be evaluated. 

. , . ^" addition to neglect of women in the traditional 
disciplines, many of our respondents mentioned that there he*, 
also been a tendency to distort or misrepresent the nature o"' 
female experience The need to correct inaccurate informaticit 
and stereotypes which are perpetuated by some disciplines of- 
grams^"°* basis for establishment of women's studies pro- 

Often gaps exist, not just in the subject matter as 
-t IS presented to the student, but r.n the actual pool of know- 
ledge Itself. Little may be known at all about a woman authr, 
historical iigure, or group of women of a given historical 
period. The extent to which some differences in behavior be- 
h-rnnf" biologically or socially determined 

has not yet been fully explored. In the section of this report 
devoted to consideration of different disciplines we qhali 
discuss some of the specific research which needs 'to be done 
iL^lt ^^5? " establishment of a women-s studie« 

nl^floln^" '^"^'^^ the thoughts and energies of scholars into 
neglected areas of study and research, answer " questions for 
which there are now no answers, and, in general, increase the 
existing pool of knowledge. j.ncrease tne. 

« * • way in which such thoughts and energies are iren- 
erated is through the kind of faculty interaction which if 
sometimes characteristic of women's studies programs and courses 
If the women involved really communicate with one another on 
?hlh^i!if • ''"^ Vhflt is giing on in disciplines o?her 

l^^l k"-' ^" "^i^h research is needed will be! 

criticaP«nnr«?«fl- °f "search which meritf 

critical appraisal can also emerge from interdisciplinary com 
ShPr^°"-^ of .their own interaction wi?h^one 

another, and the cross-fertilization of ideas that should fol 
low the faculty participants in such a curriculum can sha« 
with their students a broader approach to the subject a? hand! 

Increased awareness of the femal^j condition and the 
forces which have shaped it are seen as other positivlreasons 
for women's studies programs. This is related to the pis? 

°^ disciplines, as this neglect has Pre 

vented women (and men) from obtaining enough information tl 
build a comprehensive theory regarding the positi^ Jf^omen 
ih. the portrait of^oman which em^^es from 

the standard academic course now offered encourages^hi Icceo 
tance of socially determined characteristics as fart of ?he 
"natural order." There is a tacit implication that "wL? is 



J 
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is right.** A women's studies program which provides the stu- ! 
dent with adequate and accurate information on the historical, 
sociological, psychological, and biological factors involved ' 
in the shaping of female personality and status in different 
times and cultures, as well as in present-day United States, 
is necessary to provide c comprehensive understanding of the ' 
••why" of women's societal position and psychological character- \ 
f istics. It can also indicate which of these are in fact subject » 
1 to change by the social order and thus prov.e helpful to those ' 
I whose goal is the alteration of society for the purpose of pro- i 
viding women (and men) with more equitable and humane life j 
i conditions. ^ 
\ 

i Another positive reason cited for the institution of * 

a women's studies proi^ram is its function in lessening the ^ 
i female student's feelings of isolation. Because of the gener- ^ 
! al ignorance about women in our society, many women who exper- ! 
ience doubts or desires, not positively sanctioned by our cul- ^ 
tural mythology, are plagued by self-doubt or anxiety. Through ! 
a women's studies program, women can come to realize that cer- ! 
tain of their feelings have been shared by others, and, as one 
of our respondents put it, ''can realize the conwonality of 
women." 

Through a correction of the mala bias vhich exists in 
rrost disciplines, women can obtain an improved self-image and 
f^fidence. Through the study of exceptional women they can 
r^ialize that they are members of a group which has made sub- 
stantial contributions to the qtsality of human social life. 
Also, by gaining an understanding of the influence of political, 
economic, and social forces on the formation of feminine norms, 
they can perceive that it is these norms and not some innate, 
inferiority which have limited women to certain •'accepted*' 
lie Ids of endeavor. 

Closely related to an improved (omale self-iiragc is 
the frequently mentioned need for women to recognize the person- ' 
al and vocational options they now have. Technological ad- ' 
vances and greater educational attainment make it possible for 
women to pursue rewarding non-domestir. carecr.s, yet mar.v female 
students still limit their ambitions to attaining the roles 
of wife and mother. Many believe that to do otheruM'se is «-un- 
feminine", while others believe that altc-rnative roles lie 
beyond their capabilities. A women's .studies proi»ram can lead 
, u'omen to make more informed vocarional choices in several ways: 

(I) Through factual presentation oi differences between 
the sexes, as they are socially defined ancj are culturally 
stereotyped, women students can divorce the idea oi "femininitv" 
from a given vocation or skill, 

I 



I 



(2) Through studying the attainments of individual women 
and the general distribution of women in the labor force, women 

students can realize their potential strength in 'traditional' 
female careers such aa teaching, nursing and the growing service 
industries. They cen also consider moving into areas which 
have previously been regarded as all-male domains. 

(3) Wouei>'s studie: ':an provide a subject of interest 
and relevonct xt> the fetn/.c student who has been alienated bv 
other academic subjects awd to others who have come to regard 
cc liege as merely a place to "catch a husband." Many women 
may be diverted from intellectual pursuits simply because thev 
have never experienced the satisfaction of dealing competently 
with subject matter which stimulates an enthusiastic interest 
on their part. 

(A) Some of our respondents noted that women's studies 
training would be good preparation for graduate work in their 
disciplines. (See Question 12, p. 33) 

.ocrnJon'^r^ ^""^ societal interest in the subject of women 
was regarded by some of our respondents as sufficient reason 
to institute a women's studies curriculum (see Queaifon 11, 
P • 33 ) . * 

Another argument concerned itself with the position 
of women in the university. Women are under-represented in 
the academic world, especially at higher-appointment levels 
and in administrative positions. In addition, the female 
faculty member is frequently not taken seriously by other men- 
^^h °.L^^^ department. Those of our respondents who deal? 
with this issue argued that a women's studies program would 
give women an area of university life which would be under 
their control and thereby increase their influence and prestige 
in the university. . Fi^estige 

Other reasons cited for the establishment of women's 
studies programs are a better understanding of ramifications of 

Do^en?ial wh?ch-'"\*:j^S' "^'^ 5 heightened awareness of human 
potential which could be derived from study in this area? 

Reasons Against a Women's Studies Program (Chart 2) 

Reasoas given against the establishment of a women's 
ihf E'^?m'? S"^" focused on the same issues as ^h^e Siven 
for the establishment of a women's studies program. For el- 
^llll while the most frequently mentioned argument for a 
women's studies curriculum was the neglect of women hv tL fv« 
ditional areas of study,, the major rfason- offered against J^ch 
• move was the perpetuation of such neglect, in briff; many of 
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CHART 2 

Question 1: Reasons Against Women's Studies * 
May perpetuate neglect 

Can overcorrcct bias and become too female-oriented or political 

Can become gh^tto-ized 

Might limit individuals professionally 

Perpetuates the problem by seeing women as different 

Provides situation where cooptation occurs 

Lack of competent teachers 

Insufficient data 

University financial problems 

Reduces the number of women in traditicaal fields 
Hard to discard when need ceases to exist 
Lack of coordination 

Challenges the traditional structure of the University 

Ueinforccs fear of men 

General male chauvinistic reasons 



Reasons listed from most often cited to Least often cited. 
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our respondents concurred that there are large gaps in know- 
ledge resulting from past neglect of women as the subject of 
intellectual inquiry, but they folt that the remedy for this 
situation lay not in the establishment of a women's studies 
curriculum, but through the incorporation of subject matter on 
women into every course, in any discipline where siich material 
merits consideration. 

While large numbers of persons contend that women's 
studies are necessary to provide more accurate information on 
women and to correct the stereotypes which have grown out of 
a male -dominated perspective in most areas of study, some warn- 
ed that women's studies could fall prey to certain .biases. 
These people stated that there is a danger of "overcorrectine" 
the past errors by focusing only on women. Others felt that 
ideological and political elements in the courses might over- 

the oroSems f^^fi'^*""' believed that 

tne problems faced by women in our society could only be 

thrnTf^o courses which, by focusing on women, accentuate 

ttL ihf ^nKf-'^K*^^!" l^^ T^^^^ respondents feared 

that the establishment of women's studies programs might pro- 
vide an implicit acceptance of the prevalent attitude that 
somehow women are a different species and ought not be con- 
sidered in the same intellectual tradition as men, 

t-h -okV* K°*^f ^"""S the practical reasons given for 

the establishment of a women's studies program was the need to 
provide women with an area of university life over which thev 
had aome control and yithin which they would be given respect 
«nd prestige However, some of our respondents f xpressll^the 
o^niH^o^^*-^^\S"*'=°'^ organization of such a program 

could be quite the opposite. Women might be shut off fro! ?he 
^no^^i/n'^ intellectual life of the institution by their as- 
sociation with a women's studies program. The teiro "women's 
"5t o-n "^^'^ ^^^"^ respondents. One womal? stltld 
of-the-wiy!""' ' ''^^ °^ g«"ing-the-women-over-there-and-out- 

m4«v,t- i^J^^LSu^*.*^^*.^ concentration on women's studies 
might limit both students and faculty professionallG rinf 
person stated that it was difficult for wo^" "^^h^^'deJSraduate 
tt^l / in women 8 studies to find employment. Others bflieved 
that faculty could become over-specialized and i)^^! *^ "e'-ifved 
development, in other areas of their respec?i"Je diIcipu5e« 
They also stated that scch faculty might have troib?^hi?n^ 
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who would acquire skills in other intellectual areas, and thus 
reduce the number of women who would move on to graduate and 
professional accomplishment in other areas, especially those 
regarded as "male/* in v»hich there is currently a need to es- 
tablish more equal composition. 

A few persons seemed to believe that because of the 
past neglect of women's studies, there would be insufficient 
data and material to employ in teaching women's studies courses^ 

Similarly, a few respondents warned against inade- 
quately prepared instructors. There were two distinct types of 
argument in this regard* The first was set forth by scholars 
who stated that instructors might be oriented to feminism, but 
inadequately trained in their own disciplines. The other 
argument came from feminists who warned that people from tra- 
ditional disciplines, who are not skilled in feminist analysis, 
will try to '*gct on the bandwagon" because of the popularity 
that women's studies has among students* 

Several objections to the establishment of a women's 
studies program involved the difficulties of instituting and 
administering such a project. Cited in this regard were the 
financial problems already besetting educational institutional 
suspicion and hostility on the part of administration and de- 
partment members, difficulties in coordinating an interdisci- 
plinary venture, and the problem of discarding such a program 
should the need for it cease to exist. The last aigument was 
mentioned by a small number of people who believed that the 
ideal outcome of the women's movement will be the incorpora- 
tion of material on women into all relevant areas of the exist- 
ing departments. These people view women's studies as a stop- 
gap maacure to be employed until the neglect of women in es- 
tablished areas of study has been rectified. 

Another issue was raised by some of our rtsspondents 
who take a more radical position. This group regards the es- 
tablishment of a women's studies program as a tacit acceptance 
of the existing order, which would grant legitimation to the 
Establishment. These people believe that, through work on a 
women's studies program, the talents and energies of women can 
be diverted from societal change. Several respondents express 
this idea rather tersely by simply responding -- "cooptation." 

One person stated that study should focus not on women, 
but on the institutions which oppress them: one, that such 
studies may increase fear of men; another, that the sky would 
fall. 
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Sutntnary 

Most of our respondents set forth arguments in favor 
of a women's studies program. The major arguments for such a 
course of action were the neglect of such studies in the past 
by existing disciplines and the need to fill the resulting gaps 
m knowledge and correct inaccurate and stereotyped images of 
women, through teaching and new research in women's studies 
The beneficial effects of such study on the self -concepts and 
vocational choices of women were also frequently cited The 
effects of inter-disciplinary cooperation were mentioned, as 
were the need for an area of university life where women have 
some power and prest-^e; the function of women's studies as 
an aid in implementi..i, social change; and the need to respond 
to student and societal interest in the subject. 

o « Fewer reasons were offered against the establishment 
of a women's studies program; and in general, these reasons 
addressed the same issues as those arguments for a women's 
studies program. I.e., neglect of women by thFTraditional de- 
partments of study, students' vocational prospects, and the 
weak position occuoied by women in the university. The dif- 
ficulties, practical and financial, of establishing a women's 
studies program were also mentioned. Respondents warned 
!P?'II!^n^"^5!^''V^^^^y prepared instructors and the possibility 
of intellectual content being diluted by political or ideolS- 
ical material. From another pole, radical respondents warned 
against coaptation of social activists by involving them in a 
cnn?H K «^"^^!^Pf?g^«™ and expressed the fear that courses 
could be too intellectual and not adequately serve the function 
of consciousness-raising. J>«tvc tne runcrion 

the whole, the establishment of women's studies 
programs would be greeted favorably by most of our respondents 
although there are certain specific characteristics of such ' 

Questions 2 and 3: Have ^ ever organized , taught or in anv 
other liay EarticiEatcJ-^^^ 

No . Tt yes, in what~apacTtv^ — — ' 

thafp^g^^^ """ the'^ma jo; .strengths and w.^^n..,.. 

Most of our respondents, as noted in the namnio 
scription, had had some experience with women's studies ul' 
had organized or m some other way participated in a "omen's 



studies program, 87 had taught single courses on women within 
their disciplines, and only 52 had had no experience with 
women's studies. 



From the answers given' 
we were able to learn a certain 
scope of women's studies across 
that the following institutions 
program at present or will have 
of 1972: 



by experienced respondents, 
amount about the growth and 
the nation. It was reported 
either have a women's studies 
programs beginning in the fall 



Barnard College 

Bowling Green State University 
Bradford Junior College 
Cornell University 
City Univerw.,y of New York 
Hampshire Co) -ege 
Kansas State University 
New York University 
Northeastern University 



State University of New York-Buffalo 
State University of New York-New Palt 
University of Alabama 
University of California-Chico 
University of California-San Diego 
University of Michigan 
University of the Nev; World 
University of Pittsburgh 
Univercity of Southern Florida* 
Wesleyan University 



This information, it should be recalled, is based ex- 
clusively on the questionnaires and should not be taken as a 
definitive statement on the scope and location of women's 
studies programs across the nation. We have been informed that 
Florence Howe is preparing a study of this nature which will be 
published in the fall of 1972. Her study should prove very 
useful to those interested in proposing and designing programs 
for thp.ir ovn universities and colleges. In addition to pro- 
grams, a large number of course offe**ings which are not part 
of any coordinated program have been mushrooming across the 
nation. 

It is clear that women's studies is a growing, field. 
How effective are the programs and courses which are enjoying 
such a rapid expansion-* With what problems are they beset? 
Did thDse involved in the teaching and organization of these 
programs and courses find their expectations rewarded or frus- 
trated? To answer these questions, we asked each respondent 
to list the major strengths and weaknesses ol any program with 
which she or he had been involved. The response was overwhelm- 
ing. At first glance it appearrcJ as ii there were as mai. 
strengths and weaknesses as thcrp were individuals. Not o.\ly 
did it seem that the experience ot each institution was unique, 
biit that even among participants in the saire pro-^ram different 
opinions arose. 



However, through a njore thou^*hti:il consideration ol the 
data, it became apparent ihatf the. responses lell into three 
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gcneral categories. These categories do not represent anv 
arbitrary decisions on the part of the researchp^^! k - 

upon 'JIT''''' of°'a,e 'strrnl^hs'^nd'weakneL'er 

upon which our respondents focused. The r^<?DnnHont.o ^ f f 

terL'of "^Sative f aciorl'of "h^i^r'p^olra^slJ '° 

tllT. °U t f degrel"^:'which%Jr^''^^*"^^ cTaf srlViSat- 

S?hThi4° e"^ 

Intellectual and Classroom Factor s 

-vr,-f.H Many of our respondents were gen.-inelv 

offoT-.H -S*^*^^ working in women's studies had 

oitered them a unique oDDortnm't-u «„ni ^ o>-uuics nao 

participation, especially on ?L n^.J Classroom 
female students was reDrr?^^^ ^ • °^ "dually reticent 
one woman who taught a clas^ wi?h « and animated, 

pressed her pleasure at thl hi^h d^.^"^^'"^''^^ age-mix ex- 
which took plad during ^lass^ oShfrfn"^ f "^f"* interaction 

ality" Which had^L^n^k-fed^TheieTcheM al^^raf .L^^^SSe-nts. 

lectual eSt"?:rcrea?ivS: ^nd'H^K'^^I: ^^^^^ 

oral and written work ^ expended by the students in their 

to have tSe^"port"unity it Ixolorf "-"P^y ^appy 

stitute "sea^^r^n ;^Lious^?'negle"cted"?^d« 
ed a belief that they had some sense of r-fi i ?* ^^'^ express- 
of the study of women, abou? which so manv of^iH^ T'^^"* 
response to question one. ^ °^ ^^^^ ^Po^^' 
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Weaknesses: The most prevalent intellectual complaint 
from our respondents was the need to convey a tremendous amount 
of information in too short a time, or .within too narrow a 
framework. Either they felt that one semester course should 
have been given two semesters in which to treat the material, 
or they felt that because theirs was the only course on women, 
they had had to venture far from their own discipline to ade- 
quately inform their students. 

Others noted o lack of coordination between the courses 
involved in their programs, with some overlap and duplication 
of material. 

Some felt that there was still much to be desired in 
the material available for the preparation of their courses; 
they cited past neglect of the subject of women as the reason 
for lack of general information about women, scarcity of em- 
pirical studies on women, and lack of rigorous methodology in 
the studies which do exist. 

Some respondents reported that students could also be 
a problem, although in general student participation was more 
often listed under the strengths than the weaknesses of pro- 
grams. Some of our respondents found that the resistance of 
male students to the subject matter caused tension and unrest 
in the classroom; others found that radical feminists tended 
to dominate discussion and intimidate other students. Some 
were uncomfortable when student discussion veered too far 
away from the original topic, fearing a loss of intellectual 
content would result. One woman believed that the indiffer- 
ence of the female students to the male students prevented an 
adequate assimilation of informative material by the men. 
Still another stated that the lack of a prerequisite for her 
course had resulted in many students taking the course who 
did not have the basic skills in her discipline. One woman 
believed that the students had taken advantage of the relative- 
ly unstructured nature of the course to neglect the reading. 

Teaching itself provoked anxiety in some of our re- 
spondents. Some, trying to develop a more egalitarian atmos- 
phere in the classroom, were unsure as to how to accomplish 
their goal of franker student-teacher exchanges. They noted 
in themselves feelings of insecurity and defensiveness . Others 
noted that there had been disagreements between members of the 
program faculty about what teaching methods should be employee^ 
— some feeling that courses were too structured, others feeling 
that courses were not structured enough. 

One respondent, who had been part of a team-teaching 
experiment, stated that the students had become confused by hav- 
ing to relate to two authority figures at once I 
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Women's Liberation Factors 

Strengths: Many of our respondents stated that their 
courses had been instrumental in bringing to their students 
an awareness of the oppressed state of women in society and 
had, in some cases, led directly to the formation of conscious- 
ness-raising groups. 

^..^ r,^ Attitude-Changes in students were also noted by our 
respondents. Female students were believed to have gained 

i ^S'^ ^""^^ ^" ™" general. The support 

of male students for the women's cause was gained in some cases. 

fr-nm fh,- successful outcomes of women's studies programs 

fnd th^~co^n,-M " "aching out to the community 
and the recognition of new ways in which the legal structure 
not.d%h«^^"- better the condition of women^ One woman 
noted that, simply by existing, her program had "demonstrated 
and given a place for a unity of concern." remonstrated 

Because a generation or student-faculty gap repre- 
sents a threat to the unity of the women's movement many of 
our respondents were delighted that one of the side 'effects 

P"?"" had been increased student-facult? cooperation 
inSeraSlo^n^ioo^llS:.^"^"^^'*^ °' ^^^os,..r/iTlinV'°'' 

Weaknesses: The main problem of a women's studie.! 
program from the women's liberationist point^fvilw was the 

fl^ .•n?o??^T%%''^^^?" consciousnesHrrising 
and intellectaal functions. Some people felt fhaf t-h^^^ 

grams had been too intellectual, while otJirs ^^aJed that'in" 
tellectual content had been sacrificed for the binlfit of 
Sne"e?t'?hrt'her"'" discussing personal experiences. 
?onsis1e'nt'pol5ticri"p^^:iJL'n'"" '^^^ °^ « 

o„« „ '^^1 question of the male student also loomed larire 
One group of respondents believed 'hat the nrLon^!^ f ^ : 
the classroom inhibited the oart^/.iDfl^-^ n P^^ence of men in 

men in classes slowed the learni»:g: Process because thP ^Lon 
had to spend time educating the men' concerning ilsuesthlv 
(the women) had previously confronted Other! ffft ^h»? L 
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women's movement — professionals versus faculty, homosexuals 
versus heterosexuals, and black men versus white women (with 
black women caught in the middle). 

Institutional and Organizational Factors 

Strengths : Few respondents noted institutional factors 
among the strengths of their programs. Some did praise the 
interest and cooperation of faculty members who took part in 
their programs and noted that the programs had been successful 
in winning the respect of other, previously hostile, faculty. 
One noted the student-faculty interaction in the planning 
stages of her program as useful. Another noted that the in- 
stitution of a women's studies program had furthered the exam- 
ination of the position of women on campus. 

Weaknesses : A large number of our respondents felt 
that institrtional factors had militated against the success 
of their programs. 

Several cited a general lack of support from their 
administrations and from other faculty members r as evidenced 
by some of the following: 

(1) no released time for teaching a women*s stu- 
dent course ; 

(2) lower pay, for the same amount of hours, for 
teaching a women's studies course; 

(3) few women's studies courses allowed to be 
offered ; 

C4) no credit given for women's studies courses; 

(5) no regular appointments in women's studies; 

(6) lack of university funds for women's studies; 

(7) the impermanent nature of most women's studies 
programs which lead to a feeling of ambivalence 
and insecurity in faculty who are "borrowed** 
from other departments; and 

(8) hostility from home departments towards those 
taking part in the proj^ram. 

Others complained that their own lack of administra- 
tive skills and procedures had been detrimental to their programs 

Faculty members' fear of moving out of the mainstream 
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arose between those who insisted tS«t th ^ '^''f"*^?"- ^P^it^ 
traditional academic credentials »nH%K^ People hired hold 
non-professionall as in|?ructoJs ot^P^^%''^°/^f ^^'^ *° ^'i" 
^ich the women of the institution /^"'^ 
could be undefined by new facuUv Sho f-i^hf^.*^^^^ P^^^ran- 
interests dictate ^^^'^s.^rlTf^lL^^^^^^^^ 

Suminary 

Popularit?°":n"d%c%^^?iL%r°froL^ ?h"e^ ^ -^,,1^1^^ 

succ^^rrhich'^i: iv^Hi:iit\\^'i -^po^^io?:^^ rfh"-^ 

their establishment StrpnJh ''^ ''^'o ''"^ked for 

gori^ed by thelrorient'at of o in erL^l^a^ranS'"'^? ''"^ 
tion:riacto°r^"'^ o^a'^L^rtlona? ^SfLl^itu- 

tributed oJcTthrthr':e'%a%"eg:^L's""?^ ''^^^ 9°* evenly dis- 
several types of resDonJ= w ''^ briefly consider 

situations that havfconlronted'onr'''"" ""^^"tar.d the 
aware of the complexity of ?^e f«^^ "spondents, and also be 

engaged in desig^i^g^^^d^projLinf a'™"s^ ''^^ 
for our own university. '''^°P°^^"g « women's studies program 



Intellectual 
Liberation 



Organization 



II 



III 



IV 



VI 



e°^Schir'viewia^^^-^,*^ j:^tic°rLJr'"^^^*^^^ °^ p- 

y satisfvincr. „h,-if^.„:i.??!:*?:P^P«"ts as being intel- 



whicn J.S, J. a ioca tea . t 
part in such a program. 
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Few had been associated with programs which could be 
described as LI or III , either. 

The most common pattern among our respondents were IV, 
V, and VI, i.e., those which appeared satisfactory from an Tn- 
Tellectual and/or liberationi'st point of view, but for which 
.there had been little or no institutional support. 

It should be kept in mind that while such typologies 
are useful as descriptive and illustrative devices, they do 
not accurately represent the actual responses of individuals . 

Many of our respondents only mentioned one aspect of 
their program, or listed only the strengths and not the weak- 
nesses. What we can learn by considering the possibilities 
represented by these typologies, in light of the reports offer- 
ed by our respondents, are the general patterns of strengths 
and weaknesses of women *s studies programs. Among these is the 
glaring tendency for institutional factors to appear as weak- 
nesses rather than strengths. The typologies also indicat:e a 
set of somewhat ideal qualities which Fenn Women's Studies 
Planners can use as a rough guide in determining what should 
be the important elements to incorporate into a program at Penn. 

Of course the "perfect" program would be extremely 
difficult to achieve, because it would have to merit 'plus' 
signs after ar innumerable number of sub-categories within the 
Intellectual, Liberation, and Organization categories. How- 
ever, if nothing else, this typology underlines the tremendous 
variety of the responses to this question — in some cases con- 
tradictory responses (too many male students/not enough male 
students) and should serve to impress us with the difficulty 
and magnitude of our task, i.e., the establishment of a success- 
ful women's studies program at Penn. Hopefully, we can channel 
our attention and energie.<; into directions which will achieve 
the strengths and avoid the weaknesses experienced by others. 



Question 5: Designers of women's studies Programs are faced 
with two basic alternative structures: CI) a curriculum is 
developed by an interdepartmental program which draws on exist- 
ing talents and resources in the instrtution, or C2) an inde - 
pendent curriculum is developed by a new department ofwomen's 
studies. In considering "the- relative merits ot these alterna - 
tives, what seemed to you to be the primary advanTiges and dis - 
advantages of these alternatives? 

In response to our question on the form a women's 
studies program should assume, our respondents offered thr^ee , 
main types of arguments. These could be broadly classified in 
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the follcying manner: (1) those favoring an interdepartmental 
program; (2) those favoring the establishment of a separate 
Department of Women's Studies; and (3*, those favoring some com- 
promise solution which would embody elements of both (1) and (2) 
stating simply that the program should be designed to best meet ' 
the goals of a women's studies program as effectively as pos- 
sible within the context of each different institution. They 
pointed out that different universities stand in different 
positions with regard to financial support, available and in- 
terested faculty, and interdisciplinary cooperation — all 
factors which are instrumental in determining the structure of a 
women's studies program. 

In Favor of an Interdepartmental Program 

As in the discussion of other questions addressed to 
them, respondents to this question offered reasons, intel- 
ll?,l^i'r political (i.e., oriented to the women's 

movement and as a whole), for their preferences. 

^ ^ Intellect ual reasons ; Many of those who favored in- 
terdepartmentai programs did so foi intellectual reasons. 
Some felt that, through borrowing established faculty from 
already existing departments, the program would be assured a 
higher caliber of course offerings and teaching. 

They insisted that only through keeping in touch with 
their respective disciplines could faculty be a part of the^ 
mainstream of intellectual life and thus offer broad and effec- 
tive instruction to their students. They also noted that by 
remaining within their departments, such faculty would be in 
a position to teach not only "women's" courses but to infuse 
regular courses with material on women. 

. '^}}t feneration of new interdisciplinary research which 

coulrj.csult from interdepartmental cooperation was also cited 
as & beneficial effect of such a program. 

Some respondents objected to the establishment of a 
new department on the grounds that a depart^nt of women'i 
studies mi|ht g-.e too one-sided a view of the course material 
ani emphasize even further the differences between women and 
men, replacing the present masculine bias with a feminine one 
Many of these persons regarded the ultimate goa? ol^omen's 
studies as the incorporation of material on Somen into all 
course., which at present neglect the study of women within 

i'thou'-^'Se"; tlSde'd'^^^"'^^'^'^^^" to'"sturh-an\^Tas 
LTt^iim.™^ °u"^ interdepartmental program 

i^t^HT^^n^ measure, the need for which would disappfar as 
material on women became included in regular course offerings 
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within the established departments. They stated that a women's 
studies department would be more difficult to dissolve at such 
future time than would be an interdepartmental program. 

At the other extreme were those who saw a separate, 
discipline devoted exclusively t> the study of women as the 
desirable outcome of a women's studies program. Some of these 
people also opted for an interdepartmental program at this 
point in time. One woman stated that the interdepartmental 
program was a ''necessary step" to e Department of Women's 
Studies. Another suggested that this was the better course of 
action until such time as women's studies developed a "theoreti- 
cal underpinning" of its own. 

Still others believed that an interdepartmental pro- 
gram would be of greater benefit to the students than the es- 
tablishment of a separate department » since ma joring in a tra- 
ditional discipline would facilitate admission to graduate 
school and the securing of employment. One respondent stated 
that more students could be reached by an interdepartmental 
program. Indeed, she noted that those students who would bene- 
fit most from such a program (i.e., those with the most firmly 
held prejudiced or stereotyped beliefs) would be less likely 
to seek out courses in a Women's Studies Department on their 
own, while they might be more likely to be reached by courses 
in traditional disciplines. Other scholars felt that an inter- 
disciplinary situation offered a greater flexibility of course 
offerings. 

Women's Movement reasons : While many of the "women's 
movement" arguments actually favored the establishment of a 
separate department, some arguments were offered against such 
a move, and emphasized the merits of interdepartmental programs 
One respondent stated that interdepartmental programs relate 
more effectively to community and action groups, although she 
did not explain what variables were associated with such ef- 
fectiveness. Another, invokitig the emphasis placed by the move 

ment on collective effort, argued that a Women's Studies De- 
partment could lead to competition and ''professionalism" and 
the neglect of the need to "strive as a group/' 

Still others noted that, by remaininjx attached to es- 
tablished departments, women could lobby more cf f ectivcl y f or 
advancement of female faculty members and for increased hiring 
of women. They could also, it was noted, extend feminist con- 
cepts to a greater number of students and even, perhaps, to 
their male colleagues. 

Organizational reasons : Several persoi:s felt that an 
interdepartmental program would be easier to institute and im- 
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implement than a separate department. They stated that it would 
be harder to gam support — moral and financial — for a new 
department. They believed that it would be difficult to staff 
a separate department, while existing talents within the univer- 
sity could be utilized in an interdepartmental program. In 
addition It was believed by several persons that such a pro- 
gram would be more acceptable to the university community. 
Vllt thflt^ r""^ important issue for many of our respondents who 
„h,-oh^ ' ''^^^^s? °f hostility cowards women's studies 
which does exist m some quarters, a separate department mieht 

streIm'o?%he'?rfr ^°^k'"^*'^^" ^''^^"di^g '"m the mafS! 

stream of the life of the institution, and degrading their 
status within the university. These respondents warned that 
department.il status could increase the isolation of women in 
the university, that the department might become regarded as 
^^1°^ ""l^^^"- ^ departments wilhin the^nivfrsity and 
^^^^ t^'^ "^'^ department - or 'Wn's 

Sin°teuec%uar«^f "the segregation of men aTdlo.L 
in intellectual and social life might be intensified. 

Others noted that the faculty of a women's «fi,^-f«., 
gram would be more secure professionally if their aoDMnwnr 
were held in well established departments Si responded ' 
felt that students might be fearful of aligning thimselves with 
a new and, therefore, untested department^ A few of the re 
spondents warned that establishment of a new deoartment 
result in the hampering effects of bureaucrrtic'^oSlLatio". 

Radical respondents took the position that estahii-h 
ment of a department supports the status qS because it Sro 
liferates existing university struHUTe-wfrH aU its JJoblems"." 

«^o™„ f ^""'"'ary, those who favored interdepartmental dty> 
dLcinf?n^'^'^ °" positive intellectual benefitfof in?!^! 

^"'^ the difficulties - practical 
!«^noH^*"^^ "u°^ ^^"^"g "P « separate department S 
warned against the possible isolation of women from the ?nLi 
lectual and social mainstream which could^^ult f^n,^ ^ho 
tablishment of a separate departnient? 

In Favor of a Department 

i,-=h™ont- ^ptellectual reasons: Those who favored the estab 
ShaS ?hrnLh e^P^"^^ DeparTment of Women's Studied stressed 

PeeeS^thaJ^on?y--d^^S-tSe- S:!d-ff^--il^ 

dmated approach to the study of womeS'^hi'ch^wou'll'cu^'acrr.ss' 
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disciplines and provide intellectual coherence and depth for 
the curriculum. Several of these respondents suggested tb«t 
interdisciplinary programs have failed to accomplish this enc* 
because of lack of cooperation between faculty from different 
departments, or because of the tendency of one discipline to 
dominate the entire program. 

The scholars, to whom we have referred before, who 
see the incorporation of material on women into all existing 
courses as their ultimate goal, were represented in the pro- 
department as well as the pro-interdepartmental arguments. 
Several of their number believed that only a department devoted 
to the study of women could begin to correct the neglect and 
inaccurate treatment women have received within the traditional 
disciplines. Of course, they believe that such a department 
will render itself unnecessary in several generations. 

Women's movement reasons ; Several respondents stated 
that the establishment ot a Women's Studies Department would 
give moral support to faculty members who have an interest in 
women's studies and -are not given serious attention in exist- 
ing departments. A Women's Studies Department could free 
them from the hostility they may now encounter from their col- 
leagues. 

It was also noted that departmental status would gi • 
prestige and legitimation to the study of women and could also 
establish the feminist perspective more pernianently within the 
university. A department is less easily terminated than a pro- 
gram . 

Organizational reasons : Many people felt that a de- 
partmental structure was a more practical form for a women's- 
studies curriculum than an interdisciplinary program. They 
stated that a department has the advantage of being a conven- 
tional structure in the university for which tnere are estab- 
lished ground rules for initiation and administration. 

In adoition, as an autonomous unit, a department is 
not faced with the difficulties involved in "borrowing" person- 
nel from other departments. Its faculty is also freed from 
the anxiety and stress of **spl5i allegiance" which often re- 
sults from the "borrowing** system. 

Others noted that, in having the power to hire and 
promote its own faculty, a department protects the faculty mem- 
ber who is interested in the study of women and who may, under 
existing circumstances, be penalized for this interest within 
the traditional disciplines. 

Several scholars pointed out the shortage at present 
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of adequately qualified women's studies instructors within 
now existing departments. This shortage would necessitate 
the hiring of new staff to assure a women's studies curriculum 
of competent instruction and intellectual coherence. 

One respondent, while not generally favoring the es- 
tablishment of a Women's Studies Department, stated that, to 
insure a supply of well-trained people in the area, a few major 
universities should institute such departments, as places 
where scholars from across the nation could go to pursue an 
intensive program of study. 

Compromises 



In general, we can observe that those favoring an 
interdisciplinary program stressed the merits of interdepart- 
mental cooperation with its effects on teaching and research 
while those who preferred the establishment of a separate de- 
partment stressed institutional factors and university politics 
— the coordination of the courses and comparative freedom from 
external control. Several of our respondents did not take 
either position, but emphasized that the type of program es- 
tablished by any institution must be governe'3 by the unique 
characteristics of that college or universi-ty^ 

It was suggested thet those who are speaking of "inter- 
departmental programs" and "departments" have certain specific 
models of these concepts in mind which arc shaped and colored 
by their own experience. These respondents noted that there 

u*u"?^^ break out of the existing models and arrive at 
• hybrid model which would accomplish the goals of a women's 
atuales curriculum. 



What does emerge from an analysis of the responses 
is that It IS the goals of the program — intellectual coher- 
ence, high-caliber instruction, multi-disciplinary perspective 
autonomy, secure positions for faculty, and generatioh of new ' 
research — which concern most of our respondents, and not anv 
rigid concept of or^^^nizatlonal form. Those seeking to"^- 
sign a program for the University of Pennsylvania should be 
willing to think innovatively about these matters and look for 
flexible and creative structural devices with which to attain 
these all-important goals. 



^ntlllT^ In what ways has your corr niitment to women »s «t.»H .'oe 
changed your protessionai or personal Lite style? — 

OM-.-^^n ^^^^J! few of our respondents did not answer this 
question or cotunented that they did not wish to do so, the great 
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majority of them did respond and did so in a positive manner. 
It was of interest to us to obtain a more in-depth view of the 
effects of women's studies courses on those who had worked on 
them. We received two distinct types of answers to the ques- 
tion . 

(1) Some persons stated that it was not involvement 
with women's studies per se that had had an effect on 
their personal and professional lives, but rather 
'their involvement with the feminist movement which 

had had an effect on them and, indeed^ which had direct- 
ed them into women's studies in the first place, 

(2) The other group took the question at face value 
and noted the specific effects that involvement with 
women's studies had had on their lives. 

Within the personal t^«alm, some of the following ef- 
fects were related: 

**A more egalitarian marriage." 

*'X am more aware of the connection between academic and 
personal knowledge." 

*'A new cotrenitrocnt to general social change." 

"It enhances my pride in the accomplishments of other 
women and encourages and reinforces my own efforts." 

**Has made me more critical of established institutions." 

"Less personal time -- busier.'* 

"X think it made me more hum'jnc and constantly reminds mo 
of the human purposes of kfiowlcdgc. *' 

"I'm more aware, more paranoid, more demanding, less 
tolerant of sexist treatment, less lovable, but stronpjer." 

Changes in professional Life are reflected by the fol- 
lowing examples of responses: 

**A whole new area of research has suggested itself to mc." 

•^Meeting colleagues who share my interests." 

"The broadening function of feminist criticism in literary 
work ." 
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"Much greater respect for disciplines other than my own." 
"Deeper involvement with students." 

'my^^rk!'""'^'"^ ^^'^ literature - less alienated from 

"More aware of professional discrimination against me 
less willing to put up with it." b-^"^'- me, 

"Ceased my quest for male approval." 

"Encourage women students in career ambitions." 

"Ability to teach survey courses in more interesting style 

"Renewal of energy, real curiosity and excitement." 

"Professionally, it has revitalized me and given me « 
direction for the rest of my career." 

cases pre-Sates^nvo!vIl^l^^• feminism in many 

noted, aspire be'nlf iS|l"l?f fct ''l ^"^^^^^^ 



a coinc 



to those geilrf?ed1;T:itirone°" T*'"*"^'' T^Ponses similar 

portant fir the estali?shmenrorrwoSln?rs%SL's 

a new knowledge of sexuality and sex roiof program were: 
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identity in women, the increased self esteem of women, the pro- 
vision of role models for female students, the generation of 
interdisciplinary research, the general broadening of students' 
frames-of-reference, the use of knowledge and energy to bring 
about societal change, replacement of emotional arguments with 
intellectual discovery and knowledge, assessment of women's 
real capabilities and needs, the transformation of women from 
private to social beings, the increased respect of male members 
of the community, and- the function of such a program for gen- 
erating a rearrangement of the prevailing values in higher 
education. In general, these arguments tended to stress the 
beneficial effects on the women's studies student as well as 
on the intellectual merits of women's studies programs. Em- 
phasis on the individual student may indicate that, when those 
respondents who gave predominantly negative answers to ques- 
tion one are forced to choose a positive reason for the estab- 
lishment of a women's studies program, they are likely to focus 
on the effects on the students rather than on the neglect of 
women in Khe traditional subject matter offered by the exist- 
ing departments. However, those who are positively oriented 
to women's studies in question one, tend to place a much great- 
er emphasis on this neglect and the need to remedy it. 

Question 11: Have any of your students inquired about women's 
co urses in your discipline or requested that such courses be 
oFlered? Yes . No T 

As the figures indicate, most of our respondents 
replied that their students have asked about women's studies 
courses. Few replied negatively to this question. 

YES 115 

NO 26 

ANTICIPATED DEMAND A 

UNANSWERED 37 



A few noted that they had anticipated su 
and had offered such courses before the 
to their attention. We did note that se 
responses came from respondents who are 
"women's** course might be impractical, i 
as physics and astronomy. V7hile a cours 
well mention the contributions and disco 
omers, the actual subject matter cannot 
from a feminist (or for that matter a ma 



ch student interest 
need for them was brough 
veral of the negative 
in disciplines where a 
f not impossible, such 
e in astronomy might 
veries of female astron- 
rcally be considered 
sculinist) point of view 



Question 12: Do you think undergraduate work in women's studies 
would be usefuT* preparation £or students who might seek graduat e 
training in your area? Yes ♦ No- . Remarks: 
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• This question directed itself specifically to one of 
the issues raised by question one. Our respondents overwhelm- 
I'^fl^ endorsed women's studies as helpful undergraduate prepar- 
ation for graduate work in their disciplines k i 



^..Ai ^°^t 2^ respondents did qualify their answers by 
indicating that a student should concentrate in an established 
^J;n?H^i'"^ and take only, a few women studies courses, which 
np«« valuable as motivators. Only a few reject ihe useful- 
100 programs outright. (Unqualified yes - 

100 , Qualified yes -34, No-18, Unanswered -30) 



voca- 



?:! ■■ 1 "...I ... "'^T" '^^^^ ""^^'^ women students' 

- ° \ . ^"'^^^"teiiectual p otential is TTTf gT^^T^F- Rn^- ^-,.11. 1 

izeo during their under| ; .r aduate careers. Ijn x>nn fool ^hL ^k - , 
i rend can be changeg xn^art by the deveiopmen tw ragrl-^ 
studies? Yes .No .It yes, how? " 



YES 131 

NO 11 

MAYBE 15 

UNANSWERED 25 



chnn„o .u^°^^-°J l^^ women's studies would not 

tte Irobfem-'i o "^^ht attack only one side of 

l^^li ' , "^s* aspirations without, at the 

same time, making sure thet the female student acquires skills 
necessary to excel in her chosen area of endeavor 

„ * .Those giving affirmative responses focused on the func- 
tion of increased awareness of female potential arising from 
•n understanding of the factors which have tended Jo kfer^omen 
in wife and trcther roles. They emphasized, as weU° in! 
^^nt^ enthusiasm for and interest in academic pur;uitl which 
women's. studies can generate in female students. They also 
stressed that women's studies could provide the female student 
with role models of women who have contributed to ?he arts 
:e;ve"'Jh^Tlin???o^?'^^'' ''"^'^ themselves^^^^d 



Question 14: If you have taught a course in ..nn^o nt, studies 
did you notice any diiieren ce In response bv .,rZ r, L^,A ~^l, 
cms course as com pared to nir.T-o f T-ar<?»i " ^tuaents to 

taughty Yes . '^^o. XL^". ° ^o^^-ses jgujiave 



YES 105 

NO 7 

VARIED 2 

UNANSWERED 68 
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A great number of our respondents noted the positive 
effects on female students of courses on women. These were 
not confined to increased self-confidence or greater classroom 
participation on the part of women, although these factors 
were mentioned. Many remarked on the quality of the work ac- 
complished by female students in these courses. They cited 
increased reading, more enthusiastic research, and greater 
questioning from women students than they had found in other 
courses, all of which reflected real enthusiasm for the course 
material. One scholarly response from Cornell sums it up: 
"YesI Wowl They worked , they thought , they cared ! They read 
enormous amounts of stuff. FANTASTIC I** 

It seems fair to state that those who have taught 
women^s studies courses met^ in general, with favorable reac- 
tions on the part of their students, which have been manifest 
not only in the enthusiasm and excitement in the classroom, 
but also in a high quality of academic performance. 

Que.stion 9; Have students, assisted you in yo ur research? 
Yes . No 

On the assumption that research is a very important 
means of learning, we asked our respondents to what extent 
students had helped them in research. The fact that almost as 
many persons had not used students in their researc») as had ±m 
not particularly encouraging. While 83 of our sample reported 
that they had used students in their research, as opposed to 
76 who said they had not (23 did not answer the question), 
several of those who»said they had used students noted that 
they had used them as subjects . This is quite a different 
matter from involving thft student in the problem-solving as- 
pects of research which can serve as an, i nval uable teaching 
aid and a stimulus to further intellectual inquiry on the part 
of the student. 

There seems to be evidence, from our returns, that 
students are still viewed very much as objects in the teaching 
process, even by those who may have been exposed to the col- 
lective-learning ideology of the women's movement. Further 
comment on this aspect of faculty-student interaction and its 
implications for the design of a women*.s studies program at 
Penn must await analysis of the student questionnaires, which 
should supply us with another perspective on this issue. 

Questions 6, 7, and B: 

6. Can you give us a brief summary of the state of knowledge in 
the sub-speciality on women m your discipline (e.g., .sociology 
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of women, history of women vomen in li t erature, women in medi- 
cine. etc . ; Please consicler the fol lo wing isshpq- i\ \ -k^ 
arowtn in interest in th is area; 02V"conte?cnces wh ich-h^^ 

!" Tf . l" development of courses on womil^ -nn- 
lunoing available tor stud y oi women; (i>) acceptabil ity- T^ aca- 
aemic .lournais ot articles on women; etcT ^ ^ 

?• What research is being done - and in your opin ion oueht to 
, f" discip line which would expand our kn°wr"Lp ° 

ot the tema l e Experienc e and which woul d dpvpinn no.., ^"°!^?^! 
and insights valuable to vour discipline 11 allolVJ P""'"^'" 

Ust ^XicalSns ."^- "^"^^ ^"^""^ ^""^ 

Introduction 

fho OK analysis for this section of the report combines 

the above questions to give a picture of the way in which s!^ 
ApfnoJ ^S-P^-"?? ^" developing or resisting women's studie- 
Academic disciplines are separated into four categoriel 
fari^Lri^""?' ^'^^"ities. natural sciences, and professions 
Each category is summarized briefly. Froiessions. 

oomo discipline and profession was analyzed using the 

Augusrir"l972?' 'Two^hf-^'^ °" questionnaires're2eived'( to 

^ho ; ' ^ ° ^^^^'^ questions were asked: (i) what 

fl) !^LrH-^ °^ women's studies in the discipline and 

ne^uJL'd'arlas""' '^^^ resea^J^^ln 

to be .use?1o^rL%e'io'JS^ro^J':L^^ln^r;^%^^? 'The"^sJVbI • 
graphies. being the more recent and/or c^SrehensivrLLvs "" 
or books on women's studies in their respective disciplines 
fJil^-X^^o^^r^S fa^rj^nicrsCrf- ''"^ should^J^iiroce. 



THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

HISTORY 

Questionnaires were returned by twentv-fftur fOL\ k,-«- • 
seventeen of whom are women. All areas of tKnitld qtli-o ^""""^' 
and some areas of Canada wprc reDre«pntoH !u- States 
respondents are located on'^^e west coasJ six in ^h^^-j f'T" 
txc states, thr^ in New Hngland:%^^d'?Sf ^eL'^d^r'S^re"^^^ 
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throughout the mid-West, the South and eastern Canada. All 
but three of the historians are primarily concerned with teach- 
ing and research at colleges and universities. One is an ad- 
ministrator (associate provost), one a department chairperson, 
and one a magazine writer for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch , The 
historians evinced a high degree of -experience in teaching 
women*s studies and commitment to research concerning women. 
All but one (the magazine writer) had been directly involved 
in teaching or planning courses dealing with women. Six are 
rlnvolved in women's studies programs. Sixteen are currently 
involved in research directly related to the condition of 
women. 

Present Status 



History is one of those disciplines in which the inter 
est in women has exploded in the past few years. Sessions of 
meetings of professional historical associations have been de- 
voted to considering women's history. There is also a well- 
organized Coordinating Committee of Women in the Historical 
Profession which gathers information on research concerning 
wome n . 

Despite this surge of activity, history remains an 
area in which an enormous amount of work must be done before 
an accurate picture of women in historical perspective can 
emerge. One respondent accurately summed up the situation: 
•'The field ^omen's studie^/ history is just wide open, be- 
cause so little has been done .... We'll have to work on 
all women, and not just the handful of articulate middle class 
and professional women.*' 

While at first glance there appears to be a large 
volume of work done on women in history, closer investigation 
reveals the essentially limited and surface nature of the treat 
ment. Most work done to date has concentrated on biographies 
of famous women and on organized women, most specifically on 
the nineteenth-century American reform movements and on the 
struggle for suffrage. 

Future Needs 

In light of the paucity of cogent historical analysis 
about women and the importance of obtaining a clear historical 
perspective in order to deal with current problems, it is not 
surprising that the historians who answered our questionnaire 
were able to suggest many and varied areas in which historical 
research is needed. 



Many respondents, noting the focus on famous individua 
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and organized women, pointed to the need to apply quantita- 
tive methods to the study of women. Some stressed the need to 
develop new techniques of analysis to facilitate the study of 
woroe n . 

• u Another common suggestion for further research dealt 
with the history of female labor, both inside and outside the 
home, and with the role of female labor in relation to trade 
union organization and activities (e.g., women used as strike- 
breakers, and the differences between unions which did and 
did not organize women). One respondent suggested the need 
to determine the importance of the existence of a marginal 
labor force as a prerequisite for modern economic growth 



A number of historians emphasized that further work 
IS needed on the images of women in history and on ideologies 
relating to women at different times and in differnt cultures 
Much insight could be gained by comparing prevailing ideologies 
with existing realities and by study of the forces which in- 
duce a reformation of ideologies. It was suggested that urban- 
ization and the conditions created by war were two forces which 
have induced such changes. forces wnicn 

Women who were members of cortinunities which are not 
in the mainstream of society were suggested for study by some 
^e.g.. Black women, Indian women and immigrant women in America- 
Suniti^)/"' participated al members of utojlan ' 

AMERICAN STUDIES 

Questionnaires were returned by five (5) scholAr*? 
listed their specialty as American Studies Four of tS 
are women, and all hold teaching positions at colleges and uni 
nfw'-"; ^f^ '?"Sht courses concerning womenf three had" 

participated m planning women's studies programs All are 
from eastern seaboard schools with the exception of one from 
^o^wimen^"" University. All have done research^reilting 

Preaent status 

Because of the interdisciplinary nature of American 
Studies, the answers to questions relating ?o growth "linger 
est and acceptability of research on women varied according 
to the respondent's specialty. The growth of interes? in his 
tory and sociology was noted favorably. However onlresDonH" 
ent reported that a survey taken at th^ last Ime^ican Studies" ' 

flmf^^Lr't^'^K f?eld had given^ 

little scholarly thought to women, sj-vch 
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There was significant overlap between the responses 
of scholars in American Studies and those of historians — 
although this overlap did not, of course, include the complaint 
of many historians that most work to date has focused on Amer- 
ican women* The general thrust of the research suggestions in 
American Studies was toward more social history of American 
women, especially women who were not visible in reform move- 
ments . 

Future Needs 

Among the topics cited as needing further research 
were: relationship between women's relative economic status 
and their political behavior and power; life styles, goals and 
achievements of different groups and classes of women; and 
the effect of modernization on women and the impact of indus- 
trialization on women's work in a capitalist economy* 

ECONOMICS 

Questionnaires were returned by seven (7) economists, 
six of whom are women. Six of the respondents are located in 
New England and the mid-Atlantic region; the remaining scholar 
is in Oregon. One respondent is an administrator; another is 
an assistant director at the Women's Bureau of the United 
States Deportment of Labor; five arc primarily engaged in teach 
ing and research at colleges and universities. Of those who 
tauj^ht, two had participated in women's studies programs, one 
had taught a women's studies course (but not in a program), 
and two had no experience with teaching women's studies. Four 
of the economists are currently engaged in research related to 
women. Twr^ ^hcse are investigating wage differentials be- 
tween me: ^an workers. 

Present Status 

An increase of interest in woiren was noted by most of 
the economists, but many felt that the economics profession 
was more conservative than most, such that feminist analysis 
would not be regarded favorably. However, the last convention 
of the American Economics Association did devote a session to 
women, and journals are more willing to accept articles deal- 
ing with women as long as the articles Uisc traditional meth- 
odology . 

Prior to I960, economists gave very littlo considcra- 
tbn to the position of women with the exception of some Marx- 
ist analysis (following Engels) of the economic causers oJ the 
exploitation of women. 
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Beginning with what has been termed the "new labor 
economics," attention has been focused upon the determinants 
of labor force participation by women, particularly married 
VSlJ'n"*.u'^^^^ analysis has been spurred by the fact that, since 
1940, the major increase in the paid labor force has result- 
ed from a rapid acceleration in the labor force participation 
rates of married women (in contrast with the virtually stable 

?here"^L h^n'*"-°^-?^" ""'^ ?^"Sle women). More reclnUy 
there has been a significant rise in the number of young 
tpothers who work outside the home. This may signal a chanee 
in the basic bimodal life cycle work pattern which has been 
characteristic of women. 

oonf^o- .More recent work on women by economists has also con- 
tn «nni!^-" *^^P"'^ ^^^^'^ ^ . There have been attempts 
to apply discriminatio'.. models (originally developed to deal 

nif- 1^^"^"^"^*^""^ *° conditions faced by women 
Occupational segregation of women is being explored as are 
ott,er variables which affect the demand for female later in 
the market. Some work has been done on thl economic Ster- 
rinants of fertility, but economists and demographers hSvI 
demonstrated an amazing ability to talk about fertility with 
out considering the implications for women -s lives 

Future Needs 



tiaire gave suggestions tor further research which fell'in 
two basic areas: (1) the need to continue the anal 5^'= If 
women in paid employment particularly in thrLf^f^^l"°.^ 



Some of the economists who responded to the question. 

'%reai"'(n%^rn5^r!l'" which fe^^in" 

areas. ii) the need tn nnnr-t n^ia ».u» 




/ON ^ ■'■"vestraent: in numan capital (education health 
and (2) the need to extend economic analvsisin?"' arias of 
7^.ZKf, i'^" other than paid employment', ii.ggestions weJe 
niade that research is needed on economics of household ard 
family relations (on which some pioneering theorltical worW 
now being done), computation of gross nationarprJduci co^ 
sumer problems of women, the economics of volun?Ilr wok ?h.. 
importance of women as unpaid worker.! in fl™ti I 
and the economic history ofwomen '""^^ enterprises, 



ANTHROPOLOGY 



In the discipline of anthropology, all six ffii t.« 
spondents are women. Four are affiliated w-f?h -ff ^-: :-"" 
in California and the remaininftw^'in New Srk Itate "a?! 
have been involved in women's studies - fT„P hL 
courses and one is working on the crlaiion nf « offered 
have done research related to women ° ^ Program. All 
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Present Status 

Anthropology was described as having "fewer barriers" 
than other disciplines to the study of women. The reasons cited 
for this phenomenon concerned the subject matter of tradition- 
al anthropology, e.g., (1) traditional interest in the theory 
of matriarchy vs. patriarchy, especially as expounded by 
Engels, and (2) the ''traditional interest in sex roles cross- 
culturally" due to "the impact of Margaret Mead and others 
who showed that our way wasn't the necessary way" which "has 
led to a good deal of research on sex role socialization with- 
out any particular feminist import. 

However, that there has been a change in the quality 
of this interest was apparent in one response: "The focus on 
women inevitably existed as a by-product of interest in mar- 
riage, family, child-rearing customs, etc. now this inter- 
est is more acceptable in its own right rather than as a by- 
product of other research interests." Some respondents noted 
that the growth of this more direct interest in the anthro- 
pology of women was evident in the large numbers of papers and 
symposia at the American Anthropological Association and the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science meetings 
in the past two to three years. One noted the establishment 
of the Women's Caucus at the AAA meeting held in November, 
1971. It was stated that no purely anthropological confer- 
ences have been held on women, although one on Chinese women 
is slated for next year. Interdisciplinary conferences on 
women were noted. Courses were generally seen as expanding 
beyond traditional study of sex role differentiation to the 
study of women cross-culturally. One re.spondent felt the 
range of courses offered was suffering because of the lack of 
published material on which to base teaching. Most respondents 
noted, however, that a good deal of publication was underway, 
as was the revival of older p^-irtinent works. Articles on 
women were felt to be acceptable to academic journals, but two 
respondents professed ignorance as to what the proportion of 
articles accepted was to the total submitted. No dramatic 
change in the availability of funding was noted by any re- 
spondent. 

Although traditional anthropoXo^^y has not been able 
to ignore the study of women, the state of knowledge in the sub- 
specialty anthropology-of-women was described as "rudimentary" 
and "inchoate." Most respondents were convinced that the 
quality of most anthropological field work and theory is poor, 
due to male-biased data collection. Three major defects in 
field work methodology were cited: (1) "Most anthropological 
research has been conducted by male anthropol oj^lsts who project 
their centrality in Western society onto non-Western cultures," 
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(2) "Anthropology needs new role concepts not modeled along 
the lines of male rolv^s in order to investigate and properly 
evaluate women's roles/' and (3) traditional emphasis has been 
on the activities of men — "we have to become very self- 
conscious about statements that 'the people of X do so and so' 
when it turns out that it is really only that 'the men of X 
do so and so . "* 

The traditional theories based on these "methods" 
were observed as producing inadequate evaluations of women's 
roles and, more generally, inadequate evaluations of the whole 
nature of kinship, economic, and religious systems. Most re- 
spondents felt much new data collection and "rethinking" was 
necessary. One woman suggested that "almost every 'classic' 
society, i.e., a society used as a paradigm by anthropologists, 
should be studied from the 'inside out' treating choices, 
decisions, and insti.tutional arrangements from a woman's point 
of view." The same woman pointed out some completed mono- 
graphs with this 'inside out* perspective. Many respondents 
observed the significant lack of discussion of women's posi- 
tion in cross-cultural comparisons, simultaneously noting that 
many of these studies have now been initiated in order to cor- 
rect the deficiencies of traditional anthropology. 

Future Needs 

Therefore specific research areas cited as important 
for exploration involved the continuation of these cross- 
cultural comparisons. Examples include: (1) studies on "the 

symbolism' of the female in various cultures — leading to 
greater insights as to the effects ... and the implications 
of ^such symbolism/ for the qualities of women's lives"; (2) 
comparative work on the position of women in three specific 
types of cultures: 'egalitarian' societies, societies with 
special avenues to female prestige and power, and societies in 
which women are dominant or exercise a great deal of power; 
(3) studies of "women in groups" especially noting the ''ways 
they can and do support each other" and also the ''conditions 
and variations in sources cf female power"; and (4) "compara- 
tive analyses of women's role as related to productive aspects 
of society both quantitative and qualitative." 

The central conclusion shared by most respondents was 
characterized by one particular response: "Women anthropol- 
ogists, in revising, amending, and creating new theories and 
field work methods not only expand our knowledge of 'the 
female experience' but provide an accurate picture of all social 
systems." Most respondents demonstrated an awareness of new 
conceptual problems presented by the study of women in anthro- 
pology, such as: "can we speak of 'degrees of oppression'?", 
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how can we "discover *:he dynamics of exceptions — how does 
change proceed?*', and how can we "include ourselves in the sub- 
ject population?'* 

SOCIOLOGY 

In the discipline of sociology, the twenty-seven (27) 
respondents are women. The institutional affiliations broke 
down regionally as follows: fourt^*en from the northeast, one 
from the south, seven from mid-wesv:ern states, four from western 
states, and one from Canada. Sixteen had been involved in 
women *s studies programs, and four had no experience with 
women^s studies. All twenty-seven respondents are doing re- 
search related to women. 

Present Status 

Sociology as a discipline has become a central focus 
for the study of women, as one respondent observed, because 
*'trcits once considered either psychological or biological are 
now seen as a result of sex role socialization,** and also be- 
cause many women are now interested in discovering the extent 
to which sex roles are determined by the social structure, 
especially by economic institutions. The growth of interest in 
a sociology of woman was characterized by the vast majority of 
respondents as **enormous** and increasing '*exponentially" and 
•'logarithmically However, one woman noted that it was "far 
from a prestigious specialty.** Only one respondent felt the 
present interest was **no real departure,*' her point being that 
interest waxes and wanes and that it was "waxing right now.** 
Of the rest who observed a definite change toward more inter- 
est, the change was dated as a phenomenon ''happening through- 
out the 60»s** with the most dramatic ^rrwth of interest with- 
in the last two years. 

As ample evidence for the new interest, the respondents 
dealt with three general areas: (1) the rapid increase in the 
total number of courses on women, (2) conferences on women and 
programming within professional associations, and (3) the 
existence of strong women's caucuses within many regional and 
national professional or^ani-^ations . 

Cornell and Berkeley were cited as having the first 
courses on women in 1969, when the interest was small. Seven- 
teen respondents noted the increase in courses offered, i.e., 
**almost every sociology department has one.** One respondent 
pointed out that the estimated number ol courses (last count: 
over 600) was only the "tip of the iceberji" since other courses 
now devoto much tine to pertinent study, for example , the study 
of women's past and present roles. 



The following professional associations were noted as 
having had special presentations or conferences on women: 
American Sociological Association (ASA), Eastern Sociological 
Society, Massachusetts Sociological Society, Boston Wowen 
Social Scientists, Rural Sociological Association, Society for 
the Study of Social Problems, Latin American Studies Associa- 
tion, and the National Council on Family Relations. Respondents 
mentioned also both government and industry sponsored confer- 
ences. One person felt there were "too many" conferences, and 
another mentioned the lack of integration of the papers presented. 

Many respondents noted the existence of strong women's 
caucuses within professional organizations. The strength of 
these caucuses was evident in two developments: (1) the in- 
clusion of a section on sex roles in the ASA, and (2) the 
growth of the ASA women's caucus into a formal organization 
called Sociologists for Women in Society. One person felt the 
increase of professional interest was the direct result of the 
establishment of Sociologists for V7omen in Society. 

As to the questions of availability of funding for 
research on women and acceptability of women's studies articles 
by academic journals, most respondents felt the trend was 
towards increased interest, but that opportunities were still 
"not great." The reservations about funding were that funds 
were scarce for most research, that the research proposed so 
far has not been very good, or that there was more interest 
than money. Those who felt funding opportunities were especial- 
ly good cited as reasons increased awareness and/or guilt. One 
person felt funding was good if the problem proposed for study 
had significance. National Institutes of Mental Health was 
said to have funding available for sex role research. 

As to the publishing opportunities in academic jour- 
nals, most respondents felt that the traditional journals were 
"budging little," but that increased interest was apparent in 
new journals (both interdisciplinary and popular). Also much 
interest was evident in the "recent fad" of devoting one issue 
of established journals to women. Examples cited were Trans - 
action (November/December 1969), Journal of Marriage and the 
Family (August and November 1971), and issues of . Social i-orces , 
American Behavioural Scientist , and the Family Coordinator . 
the American Journal ot Sociology will, tor the" larst time, 
devote an entire issue to women m Januar \973. This new 
receptivity was explained by the awareness , f editorial boards 
that a market exists. Moreover, their eagerness to exploit it 
was said, in some cases, to have led to "oversaturation" and/or 
"acceptance of poor articles.** One respondent felt that in 
order to make articles mc)re acceptable, women researchers are 
avoiding "rocking the Jx)at.** 
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Juxtaposed with observations on the dramatic growth 
of interest in the study of women were the more sobering ob- 
servations about lack of solid research on women and the male 
orientation of the bulk of sociology. One reason given for 
this was the striking absence of women on graduate faculties 
of major institutions. Several respondents stressed the de- 
fects in data collection as another factor. For example, 
one person felt more focus should be put on the "private side 
of cultures" rather than "public transactions." Another per- 
son pointed out that data collected from women would "challenge 
much because all sociological theories are based on data from 
men. The resul...ng defects in theory-building become obvious 
when considering these observations. One woman stated that 
"all sociology needs rewritrng." 

The research that has been done on women was described 
in one response as "too broad" to enumerate and in another 
as too little." Past and current research includes studies 
on married women, divorced women, and professional women (es- 
pecially with emphasis on discrimination), housewives, and 
working women. Specific topics bein^ explored include: the 
relationship between sex roles and depression, women in middle 
age and old age, women and health, and fertility using "ca.sy" 
variables (i.e., non-psychological ones such as education 
and employment). Some work has been done on alternatives to 
present roles and on ways to free children from these roles. 
Kost of the above mentioned research is current and continuing. 
A revealing area of current research is dedicated to the demon- 
stration of existing sexism in traditional sociology and within 
the present field of marriage and the family. 

Future Needs 



responses to the question of what research ought 
to be done were much more comprehensive and will be roughly 
divided into three areas: (1) theory, (2) methodology , and 
(3) empirical research. 

u r Respondents felt the need for general theories on 
the following: "women's situation in society," th«t evolution 
of wonien^s roles, the relationship between male and female 
roles, how new roles are constructed, the relationship between 

the economy, the family and .^ex roles,** and finally, the re- 
lationship between "feminine traits" and collective behavior 
theories centering on the processes of change were stressed 
as important: (I) an analysis of structures in order to change 
them, and (2) an iinalysis of the establishment of self-imajje 
and how it is changed. 



In the area of methodology, the use of a sociology- 
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o£*knowledge perspective was considered an invaluable tool 
to new insights into theory and research. One re'spond^it 
underlined the necessity and importance for women sociologists 
to incorporate their personal experiences as valid data in 
their work. Her defense of that stance was the fact that all 
research on sex roles and on the institution of the family 
was intrinsically value-laden. Therefore, she saw more danger 
m women ignoring their own experience than in the narrowly- 
defined "professional" danger of the incorporation of values 
into research. Another perspective suggested was that women 
researchers should study men as a group to point out that they 
ara "not the norm, not everybody." 

In the area of empirical research, both reworking of 
old studies and exploring of new arecs were proposed. Since 
traditional studies in the sociology of occupations have dis- 
regarded women's work, suggestions on how to fill this void 
included: increased studies on women*,s work force participa- 
tion, studies on how society sp'icif ically oppresses housewives 
and working women » and general studies on >he meaning of work 
m peoples* lives both males 'and females.* Several re- 
spondents wanted to. see studies of cross-cultural variations 
m the relationships of institutions to sex and work roles, or 
more specifically, cross-cultural comparisons of varying eco- 
nonic determinants and women's roles. In the sociology of the 
life cycle, proposals for study included ffother-child inter- 
actions which would focus on the mother's experience as well 
as the child's, and studies on cultural transmissions from 
mother to daughter. Other neglected areas mentioned were 
women's political attitudes, women in middle and old age, 
longitudinal decision-making strategies of women, and the in- 
vestigation of women who have made major shifts in their lives. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

To date we have received eighteen (18) responses from 
persons whose major field of study is psychology; seventeen 
women and one roan. Thirteen respondents hold teaching and re- 
search positions at colleges and universities. Three held ap- 
pointments otherwise connected with universities and two are 
employed by the federal government. Nine of the respondents 
are currently at schools in the northeastern and mid-Atlantic 
states, four at California schools, three at southern univer- 
sities, one at a mid-Western university and one in Canada. 
There were ten respondents who had taught a women's studies 
course, four who had participated in a women's studies program, 
and four who had had no experience with organized women's 
studies curricula. Fifteen respondents are doing research re- 
lated to women. 



Present Status 



The growth of interest in the psychology of women and 
in sex role issues generally has mushroomed in the last two to 
five years. This phenomenon is seen by several respondents as 
a direct result of the impact of the women's movement. Inter- 
est is characterized as strong among women and mild among young 
male professors, whereas hardened resistence is noted among 
elder male professors. There appears to be a dichotomy between 
students and faculty in some departments: while there is high 
interest among undergraduate and graduate students (attested 
to by the large numbers of theses, dissertations, and other 
research on women by psychology students that have appeared 
only recently) , this interest is often met by unresponsiveness 
on the part of chairmen and male faculty who then discourage 
students from pursuing further investigation in the area. 

Among professional psychologists there is a growing 
interest in both the status of women in the profession and the 
psychology of women. The inclusion at American Psychological 
Association (A. P. A.) conventions and at regional psychological 
conferences of a large number of symposia, paper sessions, and 
conversation hours on such topics reflects this interest. Ap- 
plied conferences (on psychotherapy and sensitivity groups, 
etc.) have begun to include women as participants and to focus 
on relationships between the sexes and even on all female 
groups (National Training Labs, Rational-Emotive workshops, 
Gestalt encounter marathons). Several respondents mentioned 
with approval the development of an active and powerful women's 
caucus within the A. P. A. which serves to stimulate essential 
research as well as to combat sexism within the academic dis- 
cipline. (L. S. Fidell has provided empirical verification 
of sex discrimination in hiring practices in psychology 
American Psychologist , 1970, 25 (12) 1094-1098.) 

Parallel with this expansion of interest is a rapidly 
growing acceptance by academic journals of articles both author 
ed by and dealing with women, though some journals still refuse 
to do **blind reviewing" of manuscripts and some are still gen- 
erally unresponsive. Some journals have put out special issues 
devoted exclusively to issues concerning women. 

There was a wide variety of response to, the question 
regarding funding available for the study of women. Answers 
raiged from "No funds are available for the study of women" to 
"Funding appears to be excellent at the moment," while half of 
the respondents professed ignorance. Apparently funding is 
available from NIH and the Population Council and from NIMH, 
particularly if the research is associated with Head Start or 
continuing education. According to one respondent, funding for 
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res<^arch not connected with such projects is probably still 
hard to obtain in psychology.. 

Although the state of knowledge about the psychology 
of women is expanding rapidly, as evidenced above, researchers 
rouat start from scratch." The under-representation of women 
Cas subjects) in psychological research is such that our state 
ot knowledge regarding women is practically nil. While most 
respondents cited as crucial the filling of this void, several 
emphasized the importance of critically reassessing all pre- 
vious, work. As one respondent put it,'»We know very little but 
we think we know a lot. The literature abounds with wild spec- 
uia^ions and pompous statements about *the true nature of 
wome.n.' Actually, most conclusions are at best controversial." 

The largest body of existing literature that treats 
women at all deals with sex differences. Several respondents 
Charged that this older research has been poor and stereotypic 
that It has gone little beyond empirical description and has 
made few, if any, attempts to explain the differences. This 
area of study is an established topic in psychology. It prom- 
ises to be an active research ground. 

Future Needs 

The respondents agreed to a large extent on the nature 
of the research which ought to be done in the field of psychol- 
ogy. Suggested research topics fall roughly into three gen« 
eral categories: physiological studies, studies of sex differ- 
ences, and studies of sex role socialization. 

Research which attempts to answer the following ques- 
tions will be valuable research indeed ! (1) what are the ef- 
fects of hormones on abilities, behaviors, motives, moods, etc.? 
C2; What are the sex differences in newborns (e g in activ- 
ity, visual alertness, etc.)? (3) What are the sex differences 
in early infants in both the treatment and response variables? 
(A) What are the sex differences in cognitive functioning and' 
in the psychological dynamics underlying learning difficulties'' 
Are such differences caused by biology or by social condition-' 
ing? (5) What are the effects of "helper" and "backstage" 
roles (maximum security and minimum personal risk) on ego de- 
velopment (self-confidence, feeling of achievement, satisfac- 
tion)? (6) What are the antecedents of high self-concept in 
women? What is the impact of adolescence on self-concept 
achievement motivation, etc.? What arc the methods of alter- 
ing such motivational states? What makes for career orientation 
in women? (7) What are the effects of employment discrimination 
on women? (8) What are the effects of therapy and other modes 
of treatment on behavior and attitudes? (9) What are the deter- 



rninants of sexual orientation? (10) What impact has the fem- 
inist consciousness had on existing female-male and female- 
female relations? 

One could go on and on listing individual research 
projects, but more fundamental work presents itself. One re- 
spondent remarked that "sex difference research concentrates 
on differences — it's the similarities which are striking," 
and pressed for the extension, where appropriate, of general 
theories previously derived from male experience. Another 
stated, '*I think we may find some basic psychological differ- 
ences, but they will be few and variable, and the many mythic- 
caL differences need to be questioned or disproved." An aban- 
donment of Freudian dogma was seen by some as" absolutely es- - 
sential. Two other respondents stressed the need for an 
organized theory of femininity written by a woman (or as one 
termed it, *'a phenomenology of femininity"). Describing the 
current concept of sex role identity development as tradition- 
al and conformist, one respondent called for a whole new one. 
Another respondent cautioned that before specific research 
is attempted, it is necessary to develop a sociology of know- 
ledge about women, since "otherwise we end up having science 
'prove' the stereotypes." 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Of the five (5) questionnaires we have received from 
political scientists -- four women and one man., three are from 
persons presently at schools on the east coast, and two are 
from persons at schools on the west coast. Two respondents 
reported having had no previous experience with a women's studies 
curriculum, two had taught individual courses, and one (in 
California) will be participating in a minor-degree program 
this fall. Three respondents are currently engaged in re- 
search related to women. 

Present Status 

There is a strong and growing interest in women in 
politics among female political scientists. This interest is 
reflected by the recently formed and now active women's caucus 
of the American Political Science Association. One respondent 
states, "At our national and regional conferences caucus meet- 
ings are actively participated in and panels arc enthusiastical- 
ly received. We have had as yet no full scale conferences on 
vomen; we have managed to extract a number of resolutions on 
our behalf from official bodies, but our frustration lies in 
the blatant ignoring of these resolutions in practice by staff 
of the organization and by departments generally." Apart from 
that shown at conferences, interest does not appear to have yet 
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affected funding sources or the number of articles in academic 
journals dealing with women. 

Research is now being done on various political figures 
who are women, in an effort to understand their socialization 
or their particular experiences as women in individual politi- 
cal roles. Some of the necessary bibliographies are being col- 
lected; cross-cultural analyses are being made. 

Future Needs 

Research on women in politics is just beginni^ng, 
since the tacit assumption pervading political science is that 
women are superfluous to the dynamics of political systems. 
Therefore J examining how '^Jolitica?. theory and theology treat 
women", using women as a variable in all behavioral studies, 
and making women as a class or a caste the subject of political 
science research are promptly in order. Specific research 
listed by respondents as necessary includes studies of: (1) the 
relationship of the structure of female/male interactions in a 
society to the political system (in terms of priorities, allo- 
cation of resources, militarism, social welfare, etc., (2) dif- 
ferences in voting behavior and in other political participa- 
tion, (5) female/male perceptions of political leaders, and 
C^) the range of acceptable leadership styles for both sexes. 

LINGUISTICS 

We have received two (2) responses from women in the 
field of linguistics. One has been an organizer and feacher 
m the Cambridge-Goddard Feminist Studies Program and is pres- 
ently researching the literature of Dorothy Richardson and 
attempting to investigate women's reading habits. The other 
is currently directing independent studies for several women 
in the general area of women's studies at Minnesota Metro- 
politan State College, where all study is conducted on an indi- 
vidualized basis. She is not engaged in any research, since 
MMSC is primarily a teaching institution. 

Present Status 

There is relatively little literature (especially non- 
technical) in linguistics that deals with women. Says one re- 
spondent, "There is certainly talk about the sexist nature of 
language, but this is not -- contrary to public opinion -- 
what linguists deal with. (I suppose we could construct a new 
pronoun system, but how do you get people to use it?V* One 
questionnaire focused on literature, noting that it seemed to 
be in the field in which the most interest in women has been 
expressed. This research is oriented towards raising con- 
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sciousness, either through analyzing negative images of women 
in literature, or thnough investigating t\\z insights of women 
writers into women's condition. 

Future Needs 

What literature there is seoms to be scant and often 
little more than empirical description, although the subject 
is beginning to receive proper attention. For example, it 
has been found that female and male children are talked to 
differently, that female children talk earlier and more, that 
adult women are more verbal than men, that men are more likely 
to interrupt (especially women), and that women are more likely 
to hesitate, make false starts and apologize. However, this 
information is of little value unless it can be placed in a 
larger context. What, if anything, does this data say about 
how the sexes are socialized and about the value ascribed to 
verbal ability? Within some cultures women use a language 
separate from that used by men (e.g., Japanese, Koasiti). 
What distinctions are made between the speech patterns and 
language of women and men? What do they have in common? How 
do these distinctions relate to the power, the prestige and 
the place of women in society? Can we find parallel distinc- 
tions in English? Women distinguish a wider range of colors 
than do men. There are sex differences in detail of descrip- 
tion and in the drawing of conclusions from the same evidence ♦ 
What does all this say about sex differences in the perception 
of reality? 



THE NATURAL SCIENCES 



The presentation of the natural sciences responses is 
not sub-divided by discipline due to their descriptive overlap 
Within the natural sciences, there are twenty-three (23) re- 
spondents, twenty women and three men. Their disciplines in- 
clude biology (7), medicine (3), biochemistry (7), microbiology 
(1), chemistry (1), astronomy (1), and physics (3). Two women 
had previously taught women's studies courses, and one woman 
had been involved in a women's studies program. Twenty-one of 
the respondents are at universities in Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, or New York. Of the remaining respondents, one is in 
Florida and one is in California. Six respondents do research 
related to women* 

Present Status 



In all disciplines of the natural sciences surveyed. 
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there seems to be an increase of interest in studies focusing 
on women. A respondent in endocrinology predicted that the 
increased interest in this field would result in some practical 
consequences of considerable concern to the menopausal woman 
and to the menstruating woman. He also noted that ideas such 
as menstruation being the "curse" or menopause being the end 
of biological life were fast disappearing, at least among edu- 
cated women. In biology, interest is considerable focusing 
especially on the feminist thesis that there is no biological 
difference between women and men which would disqualify women 
fron becoming first-class citizens. The growth of the women's 
health movement was given as an example of increased interest 
in health care. Although in medicine interest has always been 
present, the respondents noted a significant increase in the 
past few years. Two groups were cited as collecting informa- 
tion on women in various scientific fields and academic life: 
Women in Science and the AAUP«s reactivation of Committee ''W". 

Generally speaking, respondents in most natural science 
disciplines mentioned conferences on discrimination against 
women in the field. For many years biological conferences 
have focused sporadically on the possible biological basis of 
sexually dimorphic behavior. Recently, however, the women's 
movement has undoubtedly given stronger impetus to research in 
this area. Numerous conferences on women's health issues have 
taken place, in medicine, one respondent said, "Occasionally 
conferences do happen but an acceptance that there is much to 
be learned is still less evident than one would like." Three 
specific conferences mentioned were the Radcliffe Conference, 
a conference of the New York Academy of Science, and an Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association Conference. 

Though few respondents replied to this question, one 
person said that the development of a course on women in science 
was needed. Other courses suggested were: Women in Veterinary 
Science, Women and Health, Women as Consumers, and Women as 
Providers. Few courses on the biology of women as such are 
offered, except those dealing with feminine hygiene or female 
sexuality. Such courses, however, are becoming slightly more 
common under the influence of feminism. 

Studies of the psychocndocrinology of women have been 
funded generously by NIMH in the past. It was also stated 
that women as a new pressure group may prevent general policy 
cutbacks in NIMH funding, in biology, funding was said to "be 
as readily available for research on women as for most other 
areas of biological research. The subject carries »'no special 
^tigma but is considered a legitimate interest in biology and 
has been so considered for many years." However, for medical 
research in general, funds are scarce, causing one person to 
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state that if funding were "more easily available it would be 
a major contribution." 

For the most part, it was felt that articles on women 
were perfectly acceptable to scientific journals. "Scientific 
work that is well performed is as acceptable when it treats 
this subject (women) as any other." A few people thought 
that these articles were even more readily acceptable because 
of the '-relative shortage of such works." One person who had 
published several articles on the subject described the re- 
sponse as being very good. There is also a new professional 
journal, The Woman Physician . 

In general, biological studies cf women were said to 
be very rudimentary, although a start has been made in almost 
every area. 

Future Needs 

Several areas needing research and/or critical evalua- 
tion were brought up repeatedly by people in the natural science 
disciplines. A study of how personal biases affect results in 
purportedly objective research needs to be done in all areas. 
Likewise there need.s to be a critical re-evaluation of the 
practice of generalizing from research findings on mammals to 
humans regarding sex differences and socialization factors. 
Ill several disciplines, the questionnaires revealed a need 
for a reinterpretation of already existing data (i.e., on bio- 
logical differences and similarities between women and men). 
By respondents both in the medical field and in the other 
areas of the natural sciences, the field of medicine was cited 
as having the most obvious gaps in knowledge about women. Areas 
needing further development fell into three categories: (1) 
political and social reforms including combating discrimination, 
(2) general health, gynecological, and obstetrical research, 
and (3) psychological and psychiatric studies. 

Research on more effective contraceptives for men and 
women is needed, as is the development of safer techniques of 
abortion. One respondent felt very strongly that the "take- 
over of the specialties of obstetrics and gynecology by women 
is essential." One gynecologist presented the case against 
men teaching men about women: "The outcome is often bizarre." 
They have, she continued, "very little real interest in what 
women have to say." 

An examination of the "politics of professionalism" 
with an analysis of careers traditionally restricted to women 
is needed. Discrimination against women medical students want- 
ing to specialize and having no residencies open to them must 
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be eliminated. A sympathetic fendnist history of nursing and 
of other medical professions in which women are traditionally 
found would serve to increase rather than reduce the prestige, 
responsibility and initiative of these professionals. 

Psychiatrists suggested investigation of three topics: 
Ci; attitudes towards women physicians, (2) the value structure 
inherent in psychotherapeutic techniques, and (3) the inter- 
actions of patients with male and female gynecologists. 

In biology research is needed to answer the following 
questions: (1) To what degree are the differences between 
women and men biologically determined? (2) How do different 
physical environments affect the social forms arising from sex 
differences? (3) Are the disabilities which are attributed 
to women's reproductive system strictly biological? For ex- 
ample, how does menstruation correlate with women's attitudes, 
motivational states, and activities? (Unfortunately, none of 
the respondents mentioned studies on the disabilities of women 
during pregnancy.) 

In endocrinology, research into the contribution of 
genetic factors to the behavioral differences between women 
and men is yet to be done. Respondents cited particul.-^r prob- 
lems in this area: (1) understanding the mechanisms underly- 
ing mood swings associated with women's menstrual cycle, with 
t.-ic ultimate goal of reducing the amplitude of these mood 
swings without harmful physiological effects; (2) understand, 
ing the mechanisms involved in sex drive and sex satisfaction 
in both women and men; and (3) exploring tht need for effects 
ot pharmacological therapy on sex drive, satisfaction, and 
mood elevation in menopausal women. 

Respondents in biochemistry indicated an open field 
for research. Some research topics suggested were: (1) the 
biochemical energetics of the muscle of the uterus as related 
to menstrual cramps; (2) •'Hormonal Theories of Female Behavior 
at all levels — chemical to sociological"; (3) the hormonal 
problems of oral contraceptives in order to develop safe con- 
traceptives for men and women; and (4) the effects of phe- 
romones in mammals on sex behavior, mating patterns, and syn- 
chrony of menstruation. (At present pheromone research is 
being done on cats, monkeys, and humans with the possible 
outcome of showing who attracts whom and what happens next 
in some sexual circumstances.) 

Respondents in other natural science fields (i e 
physics, astronomy, microbiology) could see nothing which need- 
ed to be done in their specific disciplines regarding women. 
However, they cited the need for more women to be encouraged 
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to enter these fields and saw a women's studies curriculum as 
beneficial in accomplishing this goal. Two of these people 
strongly felt that women's studies should be integrated into 
each department, and one person feared that a women's studies 
program vould encourage too many women to major in womeft's 
studies, thus preventing their specializing in more traditional 
fields. 

Most respondents felt that, by portraying wonven as 
active in scientific fields, a positive socialization could 
begin in primary and secondary schools. This was deemed es- 
sential to encourage women to seek careers in these disciplines. 
One respondent felt that women were discouraged from entering 
scientific fields due to the commonly held opinions that "It 
is unwomanly to be scientific" and that "Science is too diffi- 
cult a field for women." 

It is interesting to note that the neglected research 
areas cited by these questionnaires include topics not exclu- 
sively related to wome'n. In summary, failure to develop 
methods of investigation and a general lack of knowledge in 
certain fields have created a situation in which the theoreti- 
cal and methodological groundwork for the study of women does 
not now exist. The recommended research does not represent 
the total picture, but in most cases reflects specific inter- 
ests of the responding scholars. In general most questionnaires 
in the natural science were favorable to the aims of a women's 
studies program, seeing it as a way both to close the enormous 
gaps of knowledge about women in their fields and to attract 
women to these fields. 



THE HUMANITIES 



ENGLISH 

Information concerning the field of English and its 
relationship to women's studies was received from twenty-seven 
(27) correspondents — twenty-five women and two men. Fifteen 
of our respondents are located in the northeastern United'States 
seven are from the Midwest (primarily Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois); and the remaining seven are from the West (^ast 
(California and Oregon). Twenty-four have conducted wotoen's 
studies courses, fourteen of them have done research invtbe 
field. Five do not teach, but four of these individuals have 
done research in the field of women's studies. 
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Present Stctus 

~~ In general, the response to the questionnaire was 
highly favorable and characterized by a sincere desire to com- 
municate all of the options afforded by women's S'judies in- 
eluding those with unfavorable outcomes (i.e., Mumping on the 
bandwagon,' and low-caliber programs). As indicators of growth 
ot interest, we were advised to consult the Modern Language 
Association (MLA) newsletter. Concerns , and Female Studies. 

t^^o^gh V, as well as nTi^-Cnide to i -' emale Studie s, 
and Women's Caucus for the Mod ern Languages ' "Research in 
progress." (Two of the respondents are currently editing 
journals or anthologies: Women's Studies: An Interdisciplin- 

ary Journal and Images of Women in Fic tion; Feminisf T>^^ 

spectiv ^ . J • 

Hi-^i-u,^ t^^ respondents stressed the phenomenal quan- 

titative growth of women's studies courses in the field of 
English. Conservative estimates put the number of such courses 
already m existence at eight-hundred , an increase from ap- 
P^Sf f L^i^'^L^"?^ courses three years ago. One respondent 
estimated that 25% of all existing women's studies courses 
concern themselves wittTwomen in literature. Currently liter- 

in^flo^^n^^^''?!!''^"^'''*" essentially on the images of women 
in tiction and the treatment of women writers. Ideally 
both types of courses are taught from a feminist perspective 
and attempt to evolve a viable feminist criticism. Creative 
writing seminars are also being conducted from this perspec 
tive, and the resultant products of feminist consciousness 
are critically and supportively examined. 

Conferences listed include both those which have oc- 
curred and those yet to happen. MLA was repeatedly cited for 
Its definitive conferences past and present and for its con- 
sequent published reports. Conferences at Alverno College 
d!5 ^ University of Pittsburgh (Fall, 1971), and 
Radcliffe (April, 1972), were cited as pirticulaky successful, 
ihe upcoming Midwest Modern Language Association Conference 

K October, 1972, will be devoted to women, with 

each field organized around this topic. The MLA Conference 
in December of this year also promises to be beneficial, thanks 
to the efforts of their Women's Caucus, now in its third year 
o£ existence. A typical remark concerning conferences went 
like this: am a little tired of them because there are so 
many. However, PENN 'S Conference (Women in the Academic Com- 
munity — 19M) was the most memorable. It was my Woodstock.*' 

Consensus on journals acceptability and publishing 
-- was rather mixed. Most respondents agreed that it wa<- in- 
deed now easier to publish articles on women (either as fic- 
tional characters or as writers) than ever before. As one re- 
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spondent said, "Journals are always happy to publish articles 
on women. . . . But from a feminist perspective is another 
story." Or, consider the following opinion: "Since academic 
journals lag behind economic realities ^.e., foundation fund- 
ing/ by 4-8 years, women *s stuff is hot copy everywhere. To 
get on the bandwagon, one need only find an 1870*s little old 
lady who wrote lurid love poetry and lived in an exciting menage 
a trois in Chester, Pa." 

Another respondent reported "no basis for judgment. 
. . . You can*t get reasons for rejection from editors." A 
well-known professional writer and academician believes that 
established journals have specifically stiffer standards for 
feminist articles, and that such journals prefer these articles 
to deal with methodology and to be as unpolitical as possible. 
She adds, "Most of the good stuff has come from semi-popular 
places such as Art News and College English ." 

Conventional journals seem to take articles if an es- 
tablishment figure writes them, another respondent reported. 
One of our male respondents reported "no problem" in getting 
his women^s studies articles published while the other male 
respondent reported: "I»ve had a little trouble with a mono- 
graph I wrot>^ ten years ago -- a study of the Dark Lady arch- 
type in Anthony Trollope -- it was rejected not because it 
was badly written (though I suspect it was) but because Trol- 
lope scholars refuse to accept the notion that Trollope was 
a sexist." 

Some respondents, however, reported the following 
journals were somewhat rec^eptive to feminist-oriented articles: 
Yale Review Hudson Review , Novel , Massachusetts Review , 
College English , Centennial Review , and American Quarterly . 
Aphra , the feminist literary magazine, is of course receptive. 
Most respondents agreed on the urgent necessity for the pub- 
lication of a women^s studies journal of high academic, caliber 
and strong feminist perspective. 

The prospects for funding of women *s studies programs 
was. not terribly promising. According to a respondent:^ ". . . 
^Funding is/ drying up fa§t. Women^s studies are passe on . 
tne economic marketplace /because7 money is too tight in gen- 
eral and academic monievS go to *Tn* areas » Six years ago it 
was Black Studies, two years ago it was Women^s Studies, at 
present, the ^talking money* is in three year B.A.^s." Another 
respondent reports that the Guggenheim Foundation awards only 
57e of its grants to women and there is "no evidence that this 
is changing." 



Possible sources of funding suggested by our respondents 
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included the AAUW and the Council of Learned Societies, as 
well as the National Endovment for the Huma: ities» to which 
both the MLA Commission and the University of Massachusetts 
(Boston) have already applied. It was also suggested that we 
contact the Alverno College Women Studies Research Center 
for information on such funding, as well as individual women 
Who have received grants for advanced study of women writers. 

An excellent overview of the state of women in liter- 
ature was provided by one respondent who can be paraphrased 
as follows: The state of the field of women in literature is 
very poor. The study of women characters has hardly begun 
one of my students wrote in a paper that she automatically 
assumed that the women characters in the book were less impor- 
tant than the men. The study of women characters has four 
tacets to It: (1) the actual focusing on the women in the 
books from a technical point of view: how they arc developed, 
how treated, what part they play in the novel, etc.; (2) 
consideration of the myths, stereotypes, or general attitudes 
toward women implicit in the treatment; (3) consideration of 
how the treatment of women fits into the overall world view 
of the author; and (4) consideration of how the treatment of 
women fits into or reflects the historical realities of woman's 
stituation. Of these four facets, none has received full 
treatment; scholarship in (2) has been ill-informed, in (3) 
largely biased by the leanings of male-oriented critics, and 
in (4) Just about non-existent. 

A second -important field, which is even less develop- 
ed, IS the treatment of women writers. Important women writers 
have been ignored; those who are treated are dealt with in 
confused and confusing ways. Nobody understands what the re- 
lationship is between an author's being a woman and the kinds 
ot things she writes; nobody understands how or in what ways 
there IS a *'female experience'' and what the undergoing of this 
experience does to the author it's all horribly cr ude. 
Mostly, new research concentrates on a tew outstanding (ir. 
the sense of prominent, rather than valuable) figures -- Sylvia 
i'lath, for example, or Doris Lessing. Dozens of authors 
await treatment, and a decent set of critical tools has yet 
to be developed. 

Future Needs 



There was some overlap, understandably, in the re- 
search that is currently being conducted and in that which re- 
mams to be done. Currently, a re-discovery of historically 
obscure and not-so-obsciire women writers as revealed in diarie 
letters, and journals of anonymous female authors is being con 
ducted along with a revival of such artists as Kathcrine Phil- 
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lips, Mary Sidney, the Countess of Pembroke, Aphra Behn, Maria 
Edgeworth, George Sand, and Gertrude Stein. Prominent authors 
are being examined from a feminist perspective. 

A re-evaluation of vomcn writers such as George Eliot, 
Jane Austen, the Brontes, Willa Gather, and Edith Wharton, etc. 
as well as a re-evaluation of male writers such as Ernest 
Hemingway, William Faulkner, John Steinbeck, J. D. Salinger, 
and Norman Mailer is needed. More work needs to be done with 
bibliographies and with an integration of women writers into 
standard curricula. Comparative studies of non-fictional 
genre in which women have frequently written — autobiographies 
letters, diaries must be conducted. Fiction by male and fe- 
male authors must be studied comparatively. More should also 
be done in early literature to show the origin and development 
of present notions about sex roles. Too many courses start 
with late nineteenth century attitudes. A history of criticism 
of literature by women writers is needed. 

Research was also proposed on thv' reading habits of 
women from childhood on especially those o* late childhood and 
early adolescence: how do these habits afft^.t career choice, 
later intellectual development, subsequent vaading habits, 
and preferences for fiction or non-fiction? 

An integrated approach to life and Jiterature was 
stressed. For example, one respondent suggef ted that a dis- 
cussion of Tennyson«s "Princess Ida" ought t( be accompanied 
by a discussion of what the corset did to' the female frame; 
endocrinological research shoiud be included in a study of 
The Nineteenth Century *s song symposium on wcnen^s rights. 
Everything has to be brought together — clinical studies, 
literary analysis^ art, economics, and so on. The same re- 
spondent refers to the "blatant sexism of older critical 
analyses of Miltbn*s Comus and Paradise Lost , whereupon the 
most outrageous stereotypes are accepted as perfect truth by 
Milton scholars." In challenging assumptions, the distinction 
between propaganda and literature must be made — that is, 
". . .If the simp> and the bitch and the earth mother have 
been called literature when Hemingway wrote about them, '<nd 
we feminists are saying that is propaganda, then what sh:.ll 
we now call art and by what criteria shall we judge it?*' 

Feminist analyses of literature promise rich results. 
In the view of one respondent, "It changes the relationship of 
literature to life, especially for women readers, cut not en- 
tirely. Literature is seen to be concerned with real basics 
of human existence. Literature helps illuminate and clarify 
attitudes and views otherwise unarticulated and mostly below 
the surface of human interaction, and thus, the women's studies 
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program or course can actually restore literature to its pri- 
mary function as an aid to living." " J-ts pri 



RELIGION 



in *-h» -.^.^"^-(^^Sufstionnaires were returned by individuals 
ILln ^nn" f "ligion. Two of the three respondents are 
reSou?«.nH,-f "^'^^"j; ^l*hough she holds a doctorate in 
religious studies and has done extensive college teaching is 
presently unemployed. The other respondents are now eSed 
in teaching in colleges in the East. The women have taught 
tL I teaching courses and have done research in 

the area of women's studies. 



Present Status 



until -"^^'^ growth of interest, "slow 

^fltoH """^Jy- l-'ooRing," in women and religion, as indi- " 
cated by conferences and articles in professional journals 

cn^n. mentioned conferences, both local and national. 

SonffrInl''?h,-^""^ ^""^^ ^« "^^"^ C*'""^ women United 

Conference this year in Loveland, Ohio), by professional ffrauo., 

ihict L%*in am"^'" ^^'^^^ of -Religion'^ Women-: Caucufr 
«™in " ^ Atlanta, Georgia, in 1971), and by groups of 
hffi^""^."""^" ^^"^^ conference on Women ind Religion 

Soifn'" T°^l°l ^^^^ °^ ^9^1- "hich was convened by ?he 

Soston'aJelJ ' ^ °^ seminary women from the 

ofl<r« Th f nV'"''?'^^of.P'-ofessional journals, including The Chi- 
cago Theological Se minary Register (March 1970) and th e Andove r 
gewton (^uar^erl^ (Harch [97^?,-ni7e published issues on ^Sif^T^ 

on women are emerging in seminaries and uni- 
versities on the East Coast. One such course, "Women's Lib- 
eration and Theological Developn^nts,'- was taught for the ?Irst 
time by Dr. Mary Daly of Boston College last yfar (1971-1972)- 

• Funding for religious studies is negligible, and sem- 
inaries and universities are reluctant to e-^ouPag^ thfdevel- 

t courses and rpspoT-rh in t-ha • ... 



auu u..j.vc.sn.ies are reiucCant to encourage the dpvpl 

opment of courses and research in the area of wlmfn's studies 
iTr^t:^ faculties, administrative and studentTdies are 
Ph^^P r"^-^.'"^^^' ""^^ composition of these groups 

iJ^^!!^-^*f ^f^^'^ changing), the demands of woml^ are 

increasingly being heard. Union Theological Seminary in N^w 
York recently established a quota system for minority groups 



ERIC 
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and women which, if successful, will result in proper repre- 
sentation of women in seminary and will hopefully lead to 
further research into the area of women and religion. 

The questionnaires returned suggest that some research 
into religious thought and theology has been done. A number of 
books (e.g., The Church and the Second Sex , by Mary Daly) repre- 
sent the beginnings ot an examination of theology and the ways 
by which Western institutional religion has excluded women, 
both within its conceptual framework and in its institutional 
hierarchy. One respondent expressed the belief that "feminist 
theologians are on the verge of a total breakthrough in theol- 
ogy"' and that ''the demasculinization of theology will be its 
ultimate demythologinization. " 

Future Needs 

All of the respondents indicated the need for research 
(related to wmen) in religion and theology, fields which have 
been traditionally male-dominated. Asked about what research 
ought to be done, one respondent suggested a number of areas: 
CI) The "effect of myth and theology, from which concepts of sin 
and guilt developed in some Western thought, on subconscious and 
conscious attitudes to *woman» (e.g.. Eve caused Adam*s downfall)," 
and (2) The "effect of the philosophical use of the ^female* 
principle in ancient and ir.edieval worlds as a model for explain- 
ing certain aspects of life (e.g., sense -perception of female, 
as over against intellectual comprehension)." 

In conclusion it should be noted that the question- 
naires revealed the fact that most, if not all, research done 
has been limited to Western theology. The respondents did not 
indica*- » that any significant academic study has focused on 
Eastern religious thought as it relates to women. 

PHIIOSOFHY 

There was one (1) questionnaire returned in this 
discipline. The respondent, a women, teaches social and politi- 
cal philosophy at a university in California and is doing research 
in women's studies. She plans to teach a course this fall on 
"Feminine Thought" with a focus on "liberal, psychological (cul- 
tural), radical, and Marxist feminism." She. was a member of 
a faculty-student corcmittee which conceived and structured a 
program for a women's studies interdisciplinary minor. 

Present Status 



The respondent expressed the belief that "there has 
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been no serious work on feminist philosophy, eith?r in the ob- 
vious sense of feminist social philosophy (as would be found 
m the writings of women active in the nineteenth century trove- 
ment), or in the far more threatening sense of a feminine way 
of perceiving reality which would go counter to the fundamental 
trends m western philosophy." 

^r^K, • She noted that the only collective of women in philos- 
ophy is the Women's Caucus of the American Philosophica Associa- 
tion, which had its first meeting this past year (1971-72) 
According to this one respondent, neither funding nor articles 
are forthcoming m the field of philosophy. 

Future Needs 

"h^t. t.Ko„"!u suggestions for research included a study of witches 
now they thought, why they were a threat to the existing order " 
and of astrology, "with an eye to developing a feminist costrology 

GENERAL LITERATURE 

f,-^i^ c l^^^ (4) questionnaires were returned by women in the 
ill c French literature. Three are from the east coast and 
one from the west coast. All have taught courses and apparent- 
.ly have done research in women's studies. Publications by the 
Women-s Caucus of the Modern Languages Association are in the 
rorefront of women's studies developn^ent (i.e.. Female St udies 
x-v;. one notes that women in French literature"and societv 
t^^ : s^i^'^s^ ^«^e always been an area of active research in- 

.^^^'e^er, another points out that it is only recently 
that there has been analysis from a feminist perspective. "Siinono 
de ueauvoir is clearly the rnajor figure in the field," and al- 
tnoug French writers have been emerging during the past twenty 
years, they have not been the subject of scholarly investigation 
There IS a strong call for reevaluation of literature fi-om a 
feminist viewpoint: "Take for example, love-literature: what 
are the expectations of authors frrostly men) with regard to love 
and women? For example, how does Dos Brieux see Manon Lcscaut 
m the novel of the same name? Why? what are Jean-Jacqucs Rous- 
seau's expectations of women? Why? what is the role of the niodel 

^^^.P^tri/irchal family in shapinc^ the political thought of 
the Philosopnes?" There is also a call for "more reading, more 
interpretation, irore study in light of historical and social 
events . . . linking literature and psychoanalytical insights." 

One (1) respondent's field is Japanese literature 
Although she has not taught a course nor is she doing research 
in the field ol women and Japanese literature, she suggests 
three areas yet to be examined and vital to the field- (a) 
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Japan's earliest rulers were Empresses not Emperors, (b) Japan's 
greatest pre-modern (10th century on) novelists and many of her 
poets were women. Fundamental traditions in these arts were 
determined by women, (c) Radical sociological and political 
shifts took place during the middle ages." 

Two (2) respondents, both women, are in the field of 
Russian literature. Both have taught a women's studies course. 
One listed relevant women's studies publications, but did not 
answer the research question. The other respondent speaks to 
the issues of 'the profession and not to research. She says, 
"my discipline is largely populated by women in grad-school 
and is only beginning to have women hired on a regular full- 
time, tenure-ladder contract. Women are basically ignored 
by the 'old-guard* male conservatives who direct the disci- 
pline, thus little emphasis is placed on research on women's 
issues. However, some progress is seen in conference topics. 



THE PROFESSIONS 



LAW 

Information concerning the legal profession is drawn 
from nine (9) questionnaires. There are six women and three 
men -- seven from the northeastern United States, one from the 
South and one from California. Seven have appointments in 
universities, one is in a law office, and one is a high feder- 
al official, six have taught courses on "women and the law," 
and five of these indicated that they are doing research in 
the area. Of the three who have not taught a course, two. in- 
dicated that they are doing research in the area. 

Present Status 

Enthusiasm for development of women's issues in the 
legal profession has emerged quite recently. Conferences,- 
journal articles, and courses have suddenly become, as one 
respondent noted, a "hot topic." Three years ago the first 
course on women and the law appeared, and now at least two dozen 
law schools offer a regular course. One respondent reported 
that an outgrowth of these courses is manifested by the plans 
for an American Association of Law Schools Conference (October 
20-21, 1972) which recommend that teachers guide the inclusion 
of sex discrimination material into all aspects of law (i.e.,' 
interdisciplinary correction). "The aim of the conference is 
to introduce the law population to the role of law on the sex 
role debate. Specialized courses on women and the law are elec- 



tives taken by a relatively small proportion of the student 
body. The materials produced for the conference are designed 
for the basic courses that all or almost all law students take." 

One respondent said that articles on women were "al- 
ways acceptable, but only recently written." However, there is 
at present much encouragement by the profession to expand the 
existing knowledge. Some funding is available for research on 
women's issues. There are two ways to disseminate knowledge 
quickly special conferences and special issues of major pro- 
fessional journals. The Valparaiso Law Review (Vol. 5, No. 2, 
1971) and The Hastings Law Journal (November, 1971) have sym- 
posium issues on women and law journals are reported to be 
soliciting articles on women. One respondent is at present 
writing an article for a special symposium issue on women for 
the Connecticut Law Review. 



Respondents noted that aside from the extensive mater- 
ials on employment discrimination, most of the literature in 
the field is either too general or too narrow. However, reme- 
dies are in process. Two respondents are working on a casebook 
ot laws m need of revision due to the pending passage of the 
Equal Rights Amendment. In addition, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union IS sponsoring a women's rights "litigation project." 
Only one respondent mentioned Leo Kanowitz's book. Women and 
the Law; respondents seemed more enthusiastic about the special 
symposium issues on women. 

Respondents indicate that the number of women lawyers 
IS increasing. One attributed this to the feminist movement 
A National Conference of Law Women has organized to push for 
nationwide development of courses on women and the law. Inter- 
est in law has grown among lay people; this seems especially 
true as lawyers align themselves closer to "movement" organi- 
zations. Sex discrimination cases, both individual and class 
action, abound in the courts. 

Future Needs 



Passage of the Equal Rights Amendment will necessi- 
tate an investigation into possible consequences of the new 
law and into legislation necessary for implementation. Areas 
concerning job discrimination, and welfare lend themselves to 
immediate research. One male respondent felt that women in 
the profession ought to be studied. Another area of inquiry 
IS the experience of women in the legal process. Research is 
already in progress regarding criminal law (rape, abortion and 
prostitution). However, there is a need to study a more subtle 
form of sex differentiation and its effect on the carriage of 
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justice e.g., the "attitudes and behavior of judges, juries 
and lawyers toward women as witnesses, jurors or parties." 
There is also a need to study sex differentiation in "liti- 
piousness'* ( i.e . , sex differences in the behavior of lawyers 
m court dispute) . 

One- Respondent reported that "Most of the law work 
being done is on discrimination . . * there is a need for work 
on devices that promote options." Another reported that "Be- 
cause so much of the change in the legal status of women re- 
flects major sociological (and to some extent psychological) 
changes, it is almost impossible to separate legal research 
about women's rights from the other disciplines." 

Freeman, in the lead article of the Valparaiso Uni - 
versity Law Review (special symposium issue on women), explains 
the role of women and the law: "a great deal of ingenuity and 
sensitivity is needed to tease out of our biased conceptual 
framework the threads which tie the system together and to 
plan programs which will weave them into a new pattern of 
greater benefit to all." (p. 235) 

ADMINISTRATI(3N 

Information is being drawn from five (5) question- 
naires. Three are from the east coast and two from the west 
coast. All responses were returned by women in some adminis- 
trative position at colleges and universities which appears 
to take precedence over their higher education; however, none 
have received any specialized higher education in administra- 
tion. One is Dean of Students, one Director of a Continuing 
Education program, one Director of Vocational Planning, and 
two are "Special Assistants" to their university president 
concerned with women's education. Four of the respondents have 
taught a women's studies course and two of these indicated re- 
search in the area of women's studies. 

Present Status 

Respondents barely recognized past and present re- 
search. There was one comment as to extensive work in che 
area of career development. Perhaps this lack of commentary 
indicates the uselessness of present administrative guidelines 
for women. 

Future Needs 

Research concerning the individual woman and women in 
society are indicated. There is a need to understand the "fe- 
male experience." What factors (positive/negative) influence 
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the development of women •s aspirations and self-esteem? 

Research on women in society was given more emphasis. 
One respondent said, "although more is known and disseminated 
. . . sub-surface resistence has stiffened and the threat im- 
plied has produced much destructive reaction in actual prac- 
tice." However, there is indicated a need for "longitudinal 
studies** into the future (cross-cultural, too) on patterns for 
combining domestic and employment life for women, and on the 
effect of the women's movement. One respondent indicated a 
need to look at the *»role of the serious, 'professional* vol- 
unteer/who/ ?s being downgraded and/or overlooked . . 
Another asks, "What, if any, services do women need in addi- 
tion to or different from men?" Although our sample is small. 
It indicates a clear need for research emphasis on the indi- 
vidual and societal roles to better prepare administrators. 

EDUCATION 

Information on women in the field of education is 
drawn from five (5) questionnaires. All are women, all are 
from the east coast, and all are members of a university 
faculty. Three have taught a women's studies course, and one 
listed related research. 

Present Status 

Negative statements concerning the profession and re- 
search in education were emphasized: (1) There are some con- 
ferences, but they are not stimulating. (2) There is dis- 
couragement and sometimes hostility toward thesis work in the 
area. (3) Women probably use first initials to get published. 
CA) The profession is criticized for being "ovcrf eminized 

The basic criticism on research done is that it is 
mostly on males or with subjects not differentiated. A need 
is indicated for research on sex differences using available 
data; and studies of **boys and men need to be balanced by 
studies of girls and women.** Some work is being done on text- 
book images of sex differences. 

One respond2nt describes teacher training thus: 
"Teachers are almost completely ignorant of any differences 
between boys and girls; most texts in child psychology also 
Ignore any differences or consider them non-relevant. This 
of course is not the way teachers act, so that there is a con- 
tinuation of the sex-role stereotyping that has limited both 
boys and girls in our culture.** 
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Future Needs 

One respondent indicated that "material exists, but 
it lacks synthesis and that little effort has been made to 
shox; implications for teachers, group workers, parents, etc." 
One called for female/male research teams to expose sex biases 
on sex difference studies. Another suggested studies on career 
choice for counselors. 

Most respondents called for exposure of sexism within 
the hierarchy of the profession itself. One "respondent sug- 
gested a study in which images of men and women projected in 
schools, from elementary education through college, should 
be examined. Others asked why women become teachers, and why 
they choose elementary education. One also pointed to dis- 
tortion in history of education texts where only a few of the 
influential women are cited. It seems evident from the nega- 
tive attitudes reflected in the questionnaires that education 
will be c difficult field in which to incorporate women's is- 
sues. At the same time, the socialization process on children 
by women makes it an imperative challenge. 

SOCIAL WORK 

In the field of social work, there are three (3) re- 
spondents — two women and one man. One is a counselor at a 
Canadian college, and. the other two are affiliated with uni- 
versity schools of social work in Pennsylvania and in North 
Carolina. None had ever been involved with women's studies in 
any capacity. 

Present Status 

As reflected by the responses, the growth of interest 
in studying women and social work is minimal. The male re- 
spondent remembered one article in a professional journal on 
the re-employment of trained women sccial workers who had 
left the field to raise children. H«-. also mentioned the ex- 
istence of brief biographical sketches of women leaders in 
social work published in the Encyclopedia of Social Work t which 
is issued periodically. One woman, the counselor, stated that, 
since her involvement with the women's movement, she has had 
no formal involvement with the profession, and that she "would 
question the degree of acceptability afforded by the women's 
studies movement at thij; tiw^: by this profession in particular;" 

Future Needs 



The irony of .this lack of interest was expressed by 
the male respondent in these terms: "Practically nothing hme 
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been done in this area although women have been more influential 

in social welfare than any other area of American life " He 
suggested the need for "historical as well as sociological re- 
I!" n °~ 5°^-^ played by women in social work-soSial wel- 
rare. The other two responded by expressing their personal 
interests - one being the study of the "relevance and value 
tl Tp^ff ^^"'^"^ (Bod it^ particular the women's movement) 
to an effective counseling program in a community college en- 
^^^on"'^"^ ^'!'^,'^^^ °ther was considering offering a course on 
P?«nn«^ ^2"^^ ^"'^ requested that Penn Women's Studies 

i-lanners put her in touch with persons with the same interest. 

COMMUNICATICKS 

fh-fo received four (4) questionnaires from persons in 

acDoin^iSfn^"?" " "S"^" ^"'^ Two hav* faculty 

i^'^fini^ \??^u.°^ ^ °f Communications), one 

IS employed by a publishing concern, and one is Director of a 

Uni?L''qri?r"^*i°"^ l^^/^ll- AH are from the northeastern 
united States. None had offered a women's studies course- 
wo^I^nt^fM^ library director had conducted a comprehensive 
women's film festival and has done research in the field 
, ihree attempted to answer the research questions, but their 
answers were insufficient to allow productive analysis The 
oasic comments concerned current research being done on imaee.! 
of women portrayed by the media, but there is need for his?fr! 
icai and comparative research. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

T.O - *. 1-awyer (reported above) is in a City Planning De- 

w?th"'d?ff'"'^ ^-'t' "^^^'^ '^^^"^^ concern 

with differential treatment of women by planners ..." How- 
ever, he did ascertain strong interest among students. 

One questionnaire is -from a woman in the field of 
architecture (no course or research on women's 
studies). Her basic comments concern women as members of the 
profession. "There are more women landscape architects 
than in any other profession. The American Society of Land-* 
scape Architects reports that 20% of its members are women 
a percentage significantly higher than in any other profession - 



SUMMARY TO QUESTIONS 6, 7, 8 



All four categories oi this section 
natural sciences, humanities, professions 
is increased interest in the study of women. 



social sciences, 
agreed that there 
Recent expansion 
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of interest is indicated by the fact that of the 182 respon- 
dents 122 have been involved in research on women and/or pub- 
lished. The ratio of those doing research to the total number 
of respondents per category is as follows: social sciences 
77:94, natural sciences 6:25, humanities 27:38, and professions 
12:27. Sociology, history, psychology and English literature 
appear to have been the most active disciplines in the develop- 
ment of research on issues concerning. In addition, roost of the 
rcrspondents doing research have also taught courses and most 
are women. It appears that those areas presenting the great- 
est amount of research (social sciences and humanities) have « 
also developed the widest diversity and the greatest number of 
courses in Momen*s studies. Many indicated that conferences 
focusing on woipen have served as an excellent opportunity for 
immediate information exchange some even felt there have 
been too many. Funding for most areas is seen as difficult to 
obtain except in the areas of sex role research in sociology, 
child developmei.t and continuing education in psychology, and 
psychoendocrinology and biology of women. Traditional aca- 
demic journals are generally still not responsive to women's 
studies articles. However, special symposium issues and some 
new women's studies journals appear to be a popular way to 
publish. 

The most interesting statements regarding research 
which has already been done in the area of women's studies 
describe: (1) the intense proliferation of descriptive mater- 
ials (i.e., the social history of women) in all disciplines 
which heretofore had been considered "Irrelevant, and (2) some 
analytical statements exposing bias, contradictions and shoddy 
workmanship in th'2 development of the theoretical foundations 
of basic areas of scholarship. With this in mind the hostil- 
ity and anxiety of establishment academicians toward the de- 
velopment of women's studies is better understood. 

Future directions for research in the area of women's 
studies was offered enthusiastically by all. In general, 
the following research was suggested: (1) awareness of alter- 
native roles for women in our changing society, (2) the ex- 
posure of stereotypical roles for women to aid increased indi- 
viduality and- creativity for women, and (3) increased devel- 
opment of descriptive materials. However, the most frequent 
concern was that of integrating the research in women's studies 
within and across the traditional disciplines. 
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FEUt: WOMLN'S STt'aiES PLANNERS 



The Christian Associ a t i oi: 
3601 Locust Walk 
Philadelphia, Pa . :9]04 
June 1, 1972 

Professor Martin Meyerson 

President, University of Pennsylvania 

101 College Hall 

Dear President Meyerson, 

wi^h vo» nlKL^'^" "P°'^' °" o"-^ activities since our meeting 
Wi^n you on Saturday, May 13, 19V2. We "first addressed ourselves 

.tua':n"ts'tr::v'r °' rtT,'".' ' ,^:^lUie, fa^ulS ^e^be and 

current research ?^ ' detailed comprehensive document examining 
ne^ed and t^f ? "T ^f^-^i"' ""S in which „ew research is 
hlZl V, . °^ women's studies within the University We 

«-b.r ':n"d"hLe''H'' ""i^"" ' """"" °^ qualified faculty 

monfh ! "'^^ '° """^ Ann Beuf for one summer 

"..lit^nts"^ '".'.'V "'r'"'' ^hr^e student 

to .L'nt^L'"'""" "^^^ available for the three summer months 
d^n?! maximuR, continuity throughout the project. These stu- 

dent, shall be interviewed and selected by Dr. Beuf. 

breadth of J.n^"^^"""."^"' ""^ " ^^"'^ ""^ ""sidering the 
outlinL ^ ! ! ""^ required by the proposal as you 

Beuf h!ve t° be absolutely indispensable tha^ or 

trv-. "^k"? available to consult „itl, a number of the cou^- 

expect tSat"' scholars in the field of women's studies. We can.°ot 
recruited% ""olar and a non-University scho"r 

n!!^ ? !° project would be able to bring to this 

proposal the expertise in such varied fields as psyc^iaLv ns^ 
chology, sociology, literature, biology, endrocrinojogy Ilw and 
cer^it^""^^''^P"^"' requires. iffunds were aCaillb ^ to 
vou^d gain'ii Ln^^ "'"'"^ '""^ ''^'^^ ' P"P^ "1 

Uuded in ^ ' ^"^"r!"^^ prestige. we have, therefore, 

rite of tVnn'^/^°'^°Vt ^'"'^'^'^ consultation fees at 

• trlv»? 5100/<3«y (these fees would be individually negotiated) 
which tnciuder^r'- T = ' °^ potential consultants 

Bernard in . Caroline Bird and Dr. Jessie 

Mnn^^oi '^^^ suggest this technique and further sugges- 

coniJltatifn»"'n""n' T"' ""^"I'^tions . In addition to paid 
consultations. Dr. Beuf plans (.o contact many other scholars re- 

2tudieri„".rf''"' °' '"^'"^ °' '"^ development of women" 

studies in their respective disciplines. 

"^,''°P« '"at this proposal and budget meet with your ap- 
or!^!;; ^ , important, as I am sure you realize, that tho 

l,ci tl IVl" ^"r'^^"^!^ have spoken with Mrs. Hardy ^nd ex- 

pmcz to meet with you this week. 

Sincerely , 

Barbara J . Granger 
Coordinator 
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Ihe Ihiversity of Ftennsylvania Mcmen's Studies Planners is spending this 
sxniner investigating the extent of the developnent of vjonen's. studies in the ^ 
Antrican academic oonnnmity. Your cooperation in responding to the questionnaire 
can help le attain our ultimate goal vMdi is the development of a strong women s 
studies currdculun at Penn. As our research demands that all data be in haiw by 
Bdd-July, we would ^preciate it if you would retum the canpleted form to us by 
that tine in the attached self-addressed envelope, 

__AjM)RESS , 

' (zip) 

Institution Tield 



PHCt g 

(area code) 
HLOm EDUCATION liATA 
Degree/date 



Present position and title 

Current Researdi^ 

If you teiwh, what are your co^irse specialties^ 



*** *** *** *** A** A** *** A** 

i.' What do you think are the major ai^gunents for or agaiJist progranB focusing on 
the study of wcinen? 



2. 



2 - 



"^Jffi t.Mgm:' in any other way participated in a wean's 

If yec, in U)at ceq>acity? 



»*»t: «d you feel were the n«jor strengths and wea)a^ses of that pn,gr^. 



Cover) 



B.2 



- 3 - 



In vAiat ways has your cxranitment to wcraen's studies changed jnDur professicnal 
or personal life style? 



Desigpers of wocjen's stuciies pxpgrems are faced with two basic altematLva 
stnxrtures: (1) a curriculun is developed by an 'iirtertJepartroantal pxx:gr«i 
v^ch draws or. existing talents and resources in the instituticn, or (2) 
an independent curriculun is developed by a new department of wcrosn's studies. 
In considering IJic relative merits of the^ alternatives, what ^ee^^ed to you 
to be the primaxy advantages and disadvantages of these alternatives? 



ERIC 



Can .you give us a irdef sumary of ths state of knowledee in ti*. Rxtv-^r^^t*.. 
SSnT^ discipiir(l.g., sociology oflSS^ol^S^"^"^^ 

fcl^d m i^.^f^"","*^"^.^ ^> conferences whidT^ 
f^^.A (3) dewelcpaent of courees cn wcuKn; (U) fundii« available 

fc^tu^ of wanen; (5) acceptabiHty by academic jou^^ of SttcSlf 



(ovw) 



B-3 



- 5 - 

What re3earch is being dene — -end in yaup cpinion oifgjtt to be dene — in 
your* discipline v^iich woiild e5q)and our kncwlecSgi of the feaale experdenoe 
and which ixxild develop new paradigns er.^ insi^its valuable to your dis- 
cipline as a ;.i»le? 



t . OTder that v msy know irore about your researdi, please list ptiblicatioiw. 



Appendix C : Respondent Distributions 



INSTITUTIONAL DISTRIBUTION 

Universities 

University of Pennsylvania (24) 

Harvard University, Massachusetts (6) 

SUNY, Buffalo, New York (5) 

University of California, Berkeley (5) 

University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (^) 

Yale University, Connecticut (A) 

Cornell University, New York (3) 

University of Wisconsin (5) 

Portland State University, Oregon (5> 

Stanford University (5) 

Carleton University, Ottawa, Canada (5) 

Brandeis University, Massachusetts (5) 

University of Massachusetts (2) 

University of Illinois (2) 

Ohio State University (2) 

Clark University, Massachusetts (2) 

University of Minn-sota (2) 

University of MicK gan (2) 

California State Criversity, Northridge (2) 

Unj.yersity of Delav^are (2) 

California State University, Fresno (2) 

University of Maryland (2) 

University of Califoriiia, Irvins (2) 

Bovling Green State University, Ohio CI) 

6UNY, r^ew Paltz, New York (I) 

Case V/estern Reserve University, California (I) 

City University of Now York (I) 

Indiana University ^ South Bend (I) 

University of Oregon (I) 

Boston University, Massachusetts (I) 

Kansas State University (I) 

Loyola University, Illinois (I) 

University of Chicago, Illinois (I) 

Duke University, North Carolina (I) 

Carnegie-Mellon University, Pennsylvania (I) 

University of North Carolina (I) 

Atli^r.tic University, Florida (1) 

CCrLumbia University, New York (I) 

University of Connecticut (L) 

Northeastern University of Chicago, Illinois (1) 

University of Alabama (1) 

York University (1) 

University of Southern Florida (1) 

Princeton University, New Jersey (1) 



Cambridge -Goddard University, Massachusetts ( 
University of Toronto, Canada (1) 
University of California, San Diego (1) 
SUNY, Plattsburg, New York (1) 
California State University, Fullerton (1) 
University of California, Santa Cruz (1) 



Colleggs 

Barnard College, New York (5) 

Mt- Kolyoke College, >5assachusetts (5) 

Queens College, Kew York (2) 

Wellesley College, Massachusetts (2) 

Goucher College, Maryland (2) 

Radcliffe College, Massachusetts (2) 

Hanpshire College, Massachusetts (2) 

Smith College, Massachusetts (2) 

Z^sseK Consnunity College, New York (2) 

Alverno College, Wisconsin (I) 

b«.»-uch College, New York (1) 

Sta^<>n Island Community College, New York (1) 

San Jc'se State College, CalifornjLa (1) 

Newark State College, New Jcrsev <1) 

Foothill College, California vD 

Diablo Valley College, California (1) 

Lesley College, Massachusetts (1) 

Manhattan Comriunity College, New York (1) 

Nazareth College, liev York (2^^ 

Merrill College, California C ) 

San Diego State College, California (1) 

Sinsnons College, Massachusetts <1) 

Temple Buell College, Colorado <1) 

Frnshswe College, Ontario, Canada (1) 

Suf foils C ^rnrnunity College, New York (1) 

Clarenonf College, California (1) 

New Englav i College, New Hampshire (1) 

Eastern Connecticut State College (1) 

Humboldt State College, California (1) 

Lewis and Clark College, Oregon (1) 

Minnesota Metropolitan State College (1) 

Douglas College, New Jersey (1) 

St. Peter's College, New Jersey (1) 

Mississippi State College for Women (1) 

Hunter College, New York (1) 

Trinity College, Connecticut (1) 

Regis College; Massachusetts (1) 

Bennington College, Vermont (1) 



c-3 



Other 



Massachusetts Institute of Technology (1) 



GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 

Northeast and Hid-Atlantic (115) . Massachusetts (31) Penn- 
syivania (31), New York (26), Connecticut (11), Maryland (8) 
New Jersey (A), Delaware (2), Venront (1). New Hampshire (1)! 

<52): Cflifornia (26), Oregon (5), Colorado (1). 

No£t^central(22>: Illinois (6), Wisconsin (A), Ohio (A). 
Minnesota (3), Michigan (2), Indiana (1). Kansas (1), Missouri (1). 

HfeifiH?pP(i>.^°'"'^ Carolina (3). Florida (2). Alabama (2). 

Canada (5) . 



SIVOY AREA DISTRIBUTION 



Social Sciences ) 

Socioiogy (2") 
History 

Psychology (18) 
Economics (7) 

Natural Sciences (23) 

Biology (7) 
Biochemistry (7) 
Medicine (3) 
Physics (3) 

Humanities (5B) 

English Literature (27) 
French Literature (A) 
Religion (3) 
Russian Literature (2) 
Japanese Literature (1) 
Philosophy (1) 



Anthropology (6) 
American Studies (5) 
Political Science (5) 
Linguistics (2) 



Chemistry (I) 
Microbiology (1) 
Astronomy (1) 



c.4 



Professions (27) 
Law (9) 

Administration (5) 
Education (5) 
Comraunications ( 4) 
Social Work (3) 
Landscape Architecture (1) 



PROFESSIOKAL DISTRIBUTION 



Degrees Attained 

Ph.D. 125 M.D. 3 

M. A. or K.S. 22 J,D. 5 

Ph.D. candidates 13 Assorted Master«s 8 

B.A. or A.B. 4 Unspecified 4 

Job Titles 

Assistant Professor 46 

Associate Professor 58 

Professor 31 

Instructor 13 

Administration 8 

Lecturer 7 

Research Associate 6 

President I - 

Dean 1 

Research Professor 1 

Manager of Labs 1 

Teaching Fellow 1 



Unspecif ied/Non-acaderaic 28 
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Reeves, Nancy. Womankind: Beyond the Stereotypes , New York: 
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Schenkman Publishing Co,, 1971. 
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Maccoby, Eleanor. The Developirent of Sex Differences . Stan- 
ford, California^ Stanford University Press, 1968. 
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